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Federal Buying 


For Stabilization | 


| 
| 


Of Wheat to End 


| 
; ——— | 
Farm Board Announces | 
That Grain Corporation 
Operations Will Not Ex- 
tend to 1931 Crop 


Warning Is Issued 
To Reduce Acreage 


Present Supply to Be Handled | 
In Manner to Impose Least! 
Burden Upon Both Domestic | 
And World Quotations 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation will | 
not purchase wheat of the 1931 crop to 
stabilize prices, the Federal Farm Board | 
announced March 22. 

The Board pointed out that the Corpora- | 
tion cannot continue indefinitely its pur-| 
chases, buying more than it sells, holding | 
the grain at heavy expense, and selling it | 
below cost, and adds that this would not} 
be in the interest of the farmer in the) 
long run. 


The Board’s statement follows | 
in full text: 

For many months the Federal Farm 
Board and the Department of Agriculture | 
have been urging wheat farmers to reduce | 
acreage as a means of correcting the 
disastrous], low prices that have resulted | 
from increased acreage and overproduc- | 
tion. 


Surplus May Fix Prices | 
It has been pointed out that if we con- | 
tinue to raise a large surplus of wheat) 
beyond domestic requirements, growers in 
the United States will be obliged to take 
prices that largely are determined by what 
our exportable surplus will bring on world | 
markets. | 
Since last November, the Grain Stabili- | 
zation Corporation has been purchasing | 
sufficient wheat to maintain prices in this 
country. Because of this, our prices have 
ranged from 20 to 35 cents above their 
usual relationship to world market prices. 
This policy was adopted to meet a most 
acute emergency. It has made wheat 
growers many millions of dollars, and a} 
large additional amount to growers of | 
other grains. Farmers have also gained 
by prevention of a threatened additional 
shock to business in general. | 
Heavy Cost Entailed | 


Stabilization operations are emergency 
measures and entail a heavy cost. The} 
,Grain Stabilization Corporation has ac- 
quired and is acquiring very large stocks | 
of wheat. It can not indefinitely buy more | 
than it sells, or indefinitely hold what it| 
has bought. | 

It can not follow a regular policy of | 
buying at prices above the market, paying 
heavy storage charges, and selling below | 
cost. Farmers know this, and would not 
ask that it be done. It would .not be, in| 
t' : long run, in the farmers’ own interest. | 

It is too early now to set forth in de- 
tail what the sales policy of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation will’ be in the 
new crop year, except to say that stabili- 
zation supplies of wheat will be handled 
in such a way as to impose the minimum 
of burden upon domestic and world prices. 

It should be stated now, however, that 
the Federal Farm Board will not author- 
ize the Grain Stabilization Corporation to 
make stabilization purchases from the 
1931 wheat crop. There will be no altera- 
tion or change in the policy of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation with reference 
to the 1930 crop. 

Responsibility on Growers 

In the light of the foregoing facts, 
growers must recognize the responsibility 
that rests upon them. The Federal Farm 
Board is encouraged by reports from the 
principal wheat producing regions that 
growers are organizing to reduce acreage 
and market cooperatively. 

These and efficient production are the 
surest means of permanent relief. Some 
progress has been made, but it is only a 
beginning. The movement must be car- 
ried to all farmers in all regions. 

Spring planting of wheat is at hand. 
Let farmers in that region heed the warn- 
ing~to reduce acreage, and as planting 
time in other regions rolls around, farm- 
ers there should do the same. 


Funds Are Allocated 
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Retired = reasury 
Notes Outstanding 


More Than 70 Millions of 
Issue Unredeemed and 
Drawing No Interest 


PPROXIMATELY $70,000,000 of 
-~1 Treasury notes of 1930-32, series A 
and B, remain outstanding despite the 
fact that interest on them has ceased, 
according to an announcement March 
22 by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, who urged the holders 
of the notes to present them for re- 
demption. 

The two series of notes were called for 
retirement as of March 16 when a new 
issue of 10-12 year bonds and an issue 
of certificates of indebtedness were 
sold in a refunding operation. The 
total outstanding on the date of re- 
tirement was $1,109,000,000, all of which 
have now been received by the Treasury 
excepting the $70,000,000 to which Mr. 
Mellon directed attention. 

The announcement follows 
text: 

The Treasury today (March 22) called 
attention to the fact that of $1,109,- 
000,000 3': per cent Treasury notes, 
series A and B, 1930-32, called for re- 
demption on March 15, 1931, some $70,- 
000,000 have not yet been presented for 
redemption. The holders of these notes 
should understand that all interest on 
them ceased on March 15, 1931, pur- 
suant to the call for redemption. In 
their own interest they are urged, there- 
fore, to present them for redemption. 


in full 





Projects to Regulate 


Price of Rubber Fail 
To Get Wide Support 


Success of the Attempts to 
Interest East Indian Gov- 
ernment Doubtful,  As- 
serts Federal Specialist 


Various proposals to stabilize the price 
of rubber, the latest of which would im- 
pose a special export duty when the price 
reaches a certain level, have thus far 
failed to enlist adequate support, with 
the result that the situation today is no 


better than it was in 1922 before restric- | 


tion was applied, according to a report 
March 2 by E. G. Holt, Chief of the Rub- 
ber Division, Department of Commerce. 
Reviewing the events following the 
Stevenson scheme of restriction, which 
was withdrawn early in 1928, Mr. Holt 


| declares that the plan stimulated the rub- | 


ber reclaiming industry 
for synthetic rubber. Commercial suc- 
cess in the synthetic product has never 
been demonstrated, he observes, but “it 
continues a potential threat to plantation 
rubber.” 
Original Plan Ignored 

Discussing the failure of the Stevenson 
scheme, Mr. Holt said that while the 
“originally contemplated a_ price 
level generally admitted to be in fair re- 


| lation with the cost of production at the 


time,” the price was subsequently 
to a point 
not thereafter reduced. 

“The ‘cost of production’ for plantation 
rubber,” he says, “is not static but is dy- 
namic, changing with improved methods 
of cultivation and tapping, and in recent 
wears tending steadily to decline.” 

The scheme did not take this factor into 
account and made no provision for keep- 
ing the price in relation to average pro- 


raised 


; duction costs for efficient plantations, he | 


declares. 
By maintaining high prices the scheme 


| ““prevented free play of competition es- 


sential to efficient and economical opera- 
tion.” Price stability was not 
during the life of the Scheme, Mr. Holt 
asserts, pointing out that “the losses of 
American manufacturers from the fluctu- 
ations were tremendous.” 

New Discussions Spened 

Further information from the 
follows: 

With enormous accumulation of stocks, 
production in excess of requirements, and 
price “far below an economic level,” ac- 
cording to Sir George Maxwell, author of 
the latest scheme (export duty in lieu of 
restriction), a number of discussions be- 
tween the British and Dutch have taken 
place. 

An attempt to enlist the support of the 


report 





For Forest Road Work 


Program Found to Aid in Un- 
employment Relief 


Road building in the national forests 
already is proving helpful in relieving lo- 
cal unemployment, and the program is be- 
ing rushed this year, the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, stated March 
21 in announcing allocation of $9,500,000 
for forest highway construction in 33 
States and Territories. Two States share 
for the first time in the fund, the Service 
said. The statement follows in full text: 

Allocation of $9,500,000 in forest high- 
way funds to be expended in 33 States and 
Territories in the fiscal year 1932 is an- 
nounced by the Forest Service. The 
amount is the same as that available for 
the current fiscal year, which in point of 
highway construction on the national for- 
ests is to set a new record. The 1931 pro- 
gram is being rushed to aid in relief of 
unemployment, as well as to open up na- 
tional forest areas and to facilitate pro- 
tection of forests and watersheds against 
fires. 

Two States Added 

Louisiana and Wisconsin will share for 
t’ 2 first time in the forest highway appor- | 
tionment. The funds are used in the 
States having national forest lands within | 


ti.eir boundaries and are apportioned on a} 
basis of acreage and value of these forests | 


Construction and maintenance of forest 
highways is handled by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. | 

The highway-building program for the 
national forests was more than doubled, 
for the current year, Congress having} 
added $5,000,000 to the amount appro- | 
priated annually in recent years. Reports | 
from many communities indicate that road 
building in the national forests is prov- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 





Netherlands East Indies 


pulsory methods against the native grow- 
;ers who depend for daily sustenance on 
| tapping, was believed to have been made 
in conierences in London recently. 

Regarding these discussions, Commer- 
al Attache Donald Renshaw at London 
radioed the division March 11 that they 
were believed to be based on the Maxwell 
scheme “but that the Dutch producers 
were unable to satisfy the British regard- 


| ci 
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‘Knock’ Qualitie 


“unnecessarily high, and was| 


realized | 


government, | 
which has been reluctant to apply com- | 


F ound in Industry 


For Skilled Labor 


Eq 


| 


| 


uipping of Unskilled| 
Would Help Relieve Un-, 
employment, Says Officer | 
Of Vocational Board 


Specialized Training 
Viewed as Essential 
1 


Schools of Country Declared | 


Not to Give Balanced Pro-| 
gram Fitting Young People | 
For Jobs Later in Life 


By E. T. Franks, 

Vice Chairman, Federal Board for 

Vocational Education | 
years ago Dr. William Osler | 
the country when he said that} 
man reaches the age of 40 his | 
days of usefulness in action, in science, 
in art and literature have practically | 
lended, and left the idea that after you | 
pass 40 you become a liability rather than 
|an asset. 
| The statement of the eminent physician | 
is now known to be untrue. Yet time has} 
| demonstrated that industry has taken too 
|seriously the idea. We find in far too 
j;many instances that employes after 
|reaching a certain age are dropped from | 
the pay roll and younger employes are 
taking their places. 

Problem Considered Serious 


If the age limit is to bar one class, and 
labor-saving machinery is to throw out of 
employment another group, we have a se- 
rious problem confronting the republic. 
What is to be come of these two groups? 

Will the country resort to old age pen- 
sions? Certainly not for that class able 
to carry on. Many of these employes have 
served years in their present vocation or 
calling with skill and loyalty to their em- 
ployes. Many of them are untrained for 
anything else, because they have put their 
whole soul in their present job and given 
little or no thought to other jobs. 
| When thus relieved of their present 
| position there is but one of two things 
that can be done—retrain them for sume- 
thing else, or throw them on the charity 
of the country. Labor does not want char- 
|ity, but a chance to earn an honest living. 

Unmployed Chiefly Untrained 

Experience has fully demonstrated the 
fact that our unemployment today which 
is world-wide includes a very small per- 
centage of thoroughly trained workers, 


' Some 
startled 
|}when a 


| 


trained worker. The thoroughly skilled 
artisans are in demand and at a living 


| e. 

| The census of 1920 (the 1930 census not 
|available) shows that we had 41,614,000 
employed in gainful occupations in this 
country. Ni: -ty-two per cent, or 38,000,- 
000, were wo.king with their hands. The 
|other 8 per cent were known as the pro- 


fessional, managerial, and executive | 
|classes. This proportion probably holds 
good today. 


The old-age handicap is weeding out 
\those of a mature age on the one hand, 
land labor-saving machinery is reducing 
the ranks cf c!l ages. 

Commission Found Few Trained 

Thk2 Commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident prior tc the passage of the Voea- 
tional Act reported that of the more than 
22,000,000 employes engaged in manufac- 
turing and agriculture, only 1 per cent 
fof them werc technically and _ skillfully 
trained. To be thus trained is to know 
ail the steps to take on the job; know how 
to take them accurately, with the speed 
of a good workman, and with job intelli- 
gence. 

With the army of untrained workers, 
and labor-saving machinery reducing the 
|ranks of those now employed, and the 
}age limit red ing the ranks from another 
}angle, the country is presented with a 
problem; which is, to say the least, a se- 
rious one. 

More people are feeling the effects of 
unemployment from these two causes than 
ever before. These things will continue 
to grow as time goes on. Will the coun- 
try meet them and settle them in an intel- 
ligent way as business men would meet 
and settle other business questions? I be- 
lieve it will. 

Vocational Training Costs 

There was expended in this country last 
year by local State and Federal govern- 
ments practically $30,000,000 for vocational 
education, or nine-tenths of 1 per cent of 
| the total amount spent for public educa- 
ition. There was a student body of 1,006,- 
|000, which made the average cost per stu- 
|dent about $28. 

Would it not be greater economy to es- 
tablish enough all-day, part-time, 
evening classes to better train the 


| 
| 


Column 1.) 
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s of Gasolines 


To Be Tested by New Method 





GolENTIFIC study of 200 samples of 
gasoline collected from many parts 
of the United States is to be made soon 
by the Bureau of Standards to deter- 
mine tendency of each specimen to 
create “deconation” or “knocking’ when 
used as automotive fuel, H. K. Cum- 
mings, chief of the automotive power 
plant section of the Bureau, stated 
orally March 21. 

The samples, to be collected by the 
Bureau of Mines as a part of its reg- 
ular survey of gasoline, will be subjected 
to a test method which only recently 
has been developed. This test method, 
having provision for a _ nonvariable 
standard of detonation, is the product 
of cooperative research by the Bu- 
reau’s scientists and representatives of 
the American Petroleum Institute, the 
National Automobile Chamber, of Com- 
merce, and the American Society of 
Automotive Engineers, according to Mr. 
Cummings, who made available the fol- 
lowing additional information: 

Major elements in the test which has 
been adopted for determining the anti- 





knock qualities of gasoline are the test 
engine and a standard detonation scale. 
The engine was designed and built un- 
der the program of the Cooperative 
Fuel Research Committee and has been 
found to be suitable generally for the 
purpose. alihough some changes in de- 
sign remain to obtain full proficiency 
in operation. 


Adoption of a standard of measure- 
| ment to record performances shown in 
| operation of the test engine furnishes 
an opportunity for all laboratories in 
the United States to use the same scale 
in their studies. 

This condition is vitally important to 
the automotive industry and, conse- 
quently, to all owners of motor vehicles. 
It will afford a means for information 
gathered at each laboratory to be made 
a part of a common fund of informa- 
tion on gasoline “knocks.” 


Hitherto, a wide variation in methods 
used in individual laboratories has pre- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Constant Demand 


| 


and | 
un- | 


Injunction Denied 
On Miniature Golf 


Alabama Court Holds That 
Complainant Should Seek 
Regulation as Remedy 


MINIATURE golf course, merely be- 
4 cause it is located in a residential 
district of a city, does not constitute a 
nuisance the operation of Which may 
be enjoined, according to a ruling by 
the Supreme Court of Alabama. Its de- 
decision was handed down in the case 
of Drennen v. Mason. 

The court reversed the decision of the 
circuit court which had granted a tem- 
porary injunction on a bill to enjoin 
the construction and operation of the 
miniature course in a residence district 
of Birmingham. The complainant had 
alleged specific anonyances, such as 
glaring, high-powered lights, noises 
and dust incident to the gathering of 





large crowds, and injury to property 
values. 
The court declared that the incon- 


| 
| 


veniences would not justify an absolute 
injunction. 

“Regulation of the business, includ- 
ing the hours, as conditions may de- 
mand, is the remedy to be sought,” it 
is declared. “If no such remedy could 
be had, and after actual trial, untimely 
operation should prove a nuisance, the 
restraining hand of the court should be 
sought, not to destroy the business but 
to prevent abuses.” The court further 
ruled that the zoning ordinance per- 
mits classification of the course as a 
playground. 


Special Passports 
Prohibited for Trips 


Into Soviet Russia. 


| 





| 


| 


| 











| 


Secretary Stimson Explains 
That Department of State 
Views With Disfavor Such | 
Use of Documents 


An order prohibiting the use of special 
or diplomatic passports in trips into) 
| Soviet Russia has been issued by the Sec-' 
jretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, ac- 
| cording to a copy of the order received 
|at the Department of State. 

“The Department views such proposed 
| trips (into Russia) with disfavor,” Secre- 
| ta." Stimson advised all American diplo- 
;mats and consular officers. 
| A total of 2,304 special passports have 
; been issued by the Department since Sec- 
| retary Stimson became Secretary of State, 


and the search| put is confined almost entirely to the un-| according to information obtained orally 


at the Department March 21. They are 
issued to Members of Congress, commer- 
| cial and military attaches, clerks, and 
| other employes of the Government travel- 
|ing abroad. The text of the order, signed 


by the Secretary of State, follows in full} 


| text: 


| special passports and the occasional de- 
;Sires of holders of such documents to 
travel through Russia, you are advised 
that the Department views such pro- 
|posed trips with disfavor. Accordingly 
when it comes to your attention that a 
| bearer of a diplomatic or special passport 
jcontemplates journeying 
;you are directed to bring the contents 
lof this instruction to his or her notice. 


No passport should be given an endorse- | 


}ment for such a purpose. 

| T eaery _ 

Need of Employment 
Legislation Asserted 





Senator Wheeler Points to 


Census of Jobless 


Had the official figures of unemploy- 
ment, disclosed March 20, at 6,050,000 by 
the Secretary of Commerce, 
| Lamont, been known prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, public opinion would 
have forced some remedial legislation, 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
stated orally March 21. 

The Montana Senator further declared 


that the disclosure would doubtless add | 


impetus to the activity of the Senate se- 
lect committee, appointed under the Wag- 
ner resolution to study the question of 
unemployment insurance. 


What form such legislation would have | 


taken, he said, is doubtful, but probably 
would have been some form of appropri- 
ation, either direct or indirect through 
State cooperation. 

Senator Wheeler offered a _ resolution 
just prior to adjournment appropriating 
$100,000,000 to be used in combating un- 
employment, but which failed to obtain 
consideration, 








|Change in Oil Restriction 
Is Opposed in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., March 21. 


A report by the Oil and Gas Commit- 
vee of the House, submitted by the chair- 
man, Dave Logan, recommends that “the 
present sitation be not disturbed pending 
the outcome of the efforts of the Gov- 
ernor and his representatives on the Oil 
States Advisory Committee.” 

The report states that hearings were 
held on the bill (H.283) proposing to abol- 
ish proration of crude oil production on 
the present conservation basis and place 
it on the basis of actual physical wastte. 

“Your committee,” the report says, “has 
made a study to see if proration is being 
enforced in the other oil producing States. 
The States of Oklahoma, Texas and Cali- 
{fornia produce approximately seven- 
eighths of the oil produced in the United 
States and each of these States in en- 
| forcing proration.” 

“In Texas, proration is being enforced 
under a law to prevent waste, and in 
California it is being enforced through a 
conservation act based on the theory of 
an oil-gas ratio. It is interesting to know 
that the California Legislature now in 
session is considering a bill patterned 
after the Oklahoma law. Kansas has no 
| conservation law at all, but the Legis- 
| lature of Kansas has just passed an act 
copied after the Oklshoma conservation 
act of 1915: 


across Russia, | 


Robert P.| 
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Indian Problem 


Schooling Provided 


| States 


| the Government. 
| still nominally wards of the Government 





| 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Now Is Thought | 


Nearing Solution 


Policy of Government in Dis- | 


continuing Its Wardship | 
Over Members of Race Is’ 
Described by Mr. Wilbur 
| 


At Federal Expense 








|Dexterity Shown in Skilled | 


Trades; Absorption of) 
Tribes by General Popula- 
tion Is Foreseen 


By Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior 

Indian problem in the United 

is one that has been constantly | 

with us from our beginning as a Nation | 

but which is now approaching dissolution 


The 


| We still have some 350,000 people of In-| 


dian blood in the United States but only 
about 200,000 of them remain wards of | 
Many of those who are 


are quite competent to take care of them- 
selves as full fledged citizens, and the 
present policy is to sever their ties of 
wardship as rapidly as this may be brought 


about without interference with their 
property rights. 
There are, however, 200 Indian reser- 


| vations still in existence in 26 States and 

among. them there is the complicated tact | 
Oklahoma, with | 
120.000, ranks first among the States in| 
| Indian population. 
| 49,000, 


of 58 spoken languages. 


Arizona follows with 
0, South Dakota with 23,000, New 
Mexico with 22,000, California with 19,000, 
Minnesota with 15,000, Montana with 13,- 
000, Washington with 13,000, while Ore- 
gon trails along with 4,518. 


Adoption of Civilization 


On many of the reservations on which | 
these Indians live there is a general ad- | 
mixture with the white population and | 


the Indians are rapidly assuming the 
manner of living and the civilization of 
the whites. There are certain notable 
exceptions to this, the greatest of which 


is the Navajo Reservation in Arizona, as | 
| big as the State of New Jersey. 

The policy of the Government looks to- | strides during the past few months, w 
va~|prospects for the .actual introduction 
ab®’the visual art to’ the public on -a- publi 


ward the disappearance of these'r 
tions as rapidly as the Indians can 
sorbed into the general population. It 
has become obvious that the red man 
eventually must lose his identity in the 
deluge of the whites and pass through the 
of 


us. From 





melting pot and become as are the rest| hasten its arrival. 


Back-to-the-farm 
Movement Grows 


Head of Louisville Land Bank 
Finds Inquiries for Land 
Increasing 


. OUISVILLE, Ky., March 22.—There is a 

4 well-defined trend from the city 
back to the farm, in the opinion of A. 
G. Brown, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of Louisville. 

“Whether this is due to unemploy- 
ment in the cities, I am unable to say,” 
Mr. Brown, stated orally, “but it is cer- 
tain that we are receiving more in- 
quiries from the cities concerning farms 
for sale. This trend is not confined to 
this district—Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana 
and Tennessee—but is reported by other 
Federal land banks and the Federal 
figures substantiate these conclusions. 

Prices Run in Cycles 

“Although farm commodity prices 
have been unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of returns from farming op- 
erations, such prices tend to run in 
cycles, the same as those of most com- 
modities, and farming is a continuous 
business. In this territory farming 
normally is as profitable or more so 
than in any other part of the United 
States and this fact has been reflected 
in the selling price of land. 

“Prices did not climb to such specu- 
lative heights as they did in some States 
in the West and farmers are fortunate 
in that respect. Prices did not have so 
far to drop. At present values, good 
farms are now cheap, when figured in 
terms of their earning power over a 
series of years and present investors 


9 
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Practical Television 
Believed Imminent 
As Studies Progress 


‘Federal Radio Commission- 
er Says Actual Introduc- 
tion of Visual Art Rests 
On Sufficient Demand 


By Harold A. Lafount, 

Federal Radio Commissioner 
Television Fas made most encouraging 
ith 
of 
c 


| 


service basis drawing closer. 

| It must be kept in mind, however, that 
| television is yet in the experimental stage, 
jand that the work now being done is to 
The Federal Radio 


a sentimental standpoint |Commission, through its engineering di- 


there is much to regret in this fact but| vision, is watching closely these labora- 


it is none the less inevitable. 
Schools for Indians 


The chief influence that is leading in 
this direction is the penchant for educa- 


. : | tion which is one of our national charac- 
To American diplomatic and consular | 
| Officers: With reference to diplomatic and 


teristics. Today we maintain on Indian 
reservations 126 day schools and 58 board- 
ing schools. There are 19 boarding 
schools maintained at points in the West 
away from reservations. 


These are large schools in each of which 
from 500 to 1,000 pupils may be main- 
tained. They are usually handsome insti- 
tutions, happily located, and furnish edu- 
cational opportunities that are equal to 


those maintained anywhere for members| 


of the white population. 

Incidentally these schools are without 
charge to the individuals who attend 
them. Not only instruction, but food, 
lodging, and clothes are furnished free to 
the sons and daughters of our Indian 
wards. These are privileges granted to 
no other element of the population. 

Life on Reservation 

One of the conctusions that have taken 
very definite form in recent years is to 
the effect that it is better that these edu- 
cated young Indians should take their 
places with the general population than 
that they should return to the reservation 
of their fathers. On these reservations 
the psychology is likely to be largely that 
of an era that is gone when the red man 
lived a life which is no longer possible 


} to him. 


On the reservation the Indian is likely 
to lean upon the Government superin- 
tendent as though he was a crutch, also, 
there is likely to be much less oppor- 
tunity for money carning than if the com- 
petent youngster goes out into the world. 
A case in point observed last Summer 
when the able-bodied young men of the 
Pine Ridge reservation were idle and in 
want was that of one youngster who had 
learned his trade in an Indian school was 
working nearby and earning $25 a day as 
an electric welder on a gas pipe line. 

We are trying to bring the tndian 


schools to as high a degree of effectiveness 


tory developments and actual air tests, 
anxious to lift the experimental barrier 
once it feels that visual transmission has 
sufficient public appeal to warrant it. 

| Both of the nation-wide radio networks 
|now are engaged in television ‘experimen- 
| tation, supplementing the studies and 
tests of those other television pioneers 
who have done creditable work in this 
line. More and more of the experimental 
visual stations licensed by the Commission 
for the operation in the short* wave are 
making arrangements to synchronize their 
visual broadcasts with the sound trans- 
missions from regularly licensed stations. 


Receivers for Home Use 


The trade, we are informed, is studying 
the research and development carefully, 
and it is expected that at the next Radio 
Trade Show, to be held in Chicago in 
June, two or three manufacturers will 
offer television receivers for home use, 
particularly for those of the public who 
are technically inclined. 

Of the score of television experimenters 
now licensed, several have arranged daily 
schedules of transmissions. This is par- 
ticularly true in the cases of the experi- 
menters around the metropolitan areas of 
Chicago and New York. 

Under regulations promulgated by the 
Commission, television experimentation 
now is restricted to four channels, 100 kil- 
ocycles in width, or 10 times the width 
of the broadcast channel, blocked off in 
the short wave spectrum. There really 
are five channels reserved for this ex- 
perimentation, but one is assigned for use 
by Canadian agencies. To receive these 
visual signals a short wave receiver with 
associated scanning equipment is neces- 
Sary. 


Baffling Problem Solved 


One of the several problems, which only 
weeks ago proved so bafflimg to the in- 
dustry—that of synchronizing the trans- 
mitting and receiving equipment, so that 
the received images would not be dis- 
| torted—has been solved, according to the 
|experimenters. This trouble was over- 
; come by tieing in the transmitting appa- 
ratus to the regular 60-cycle power sup- 


as it is possible to get through the aid| ply, which allows perfect unison in both 
of best obtainable educators of the Na-| transmission and reception. 


tion. We have developed a far-flung 


Now the major problems, on the tech- 


health service which is carrying the best | nical side, to be coped with before televi- 
of medical care and hospitalization to the | sion can be called practical, are those of 
Government's Indian wards. In this way} ture, and of improving the technique of 


c 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5. 


i enctial Stadics Aaa Compiled 


1 [Continued on Page 


2, Column 1.) 


On American Foreign Relations 


THE Department of State now has in 
course of preparation a series of 
important historical publications deal- 
ing with American foreign relations, 
including the World War and the Lon- 
dion Naval Conference of 1930, accord- 
ing to information made available at 
the Department. 

These publications are being compiled 
and edited in the office of the Depart- 
ment’s Historical Adviser. Additional 
information made available at the De- 
pariment follows: 

A publication which will.be issued in 
volume or book form deals with the 
London Naval Conference of 1930. It 
was edited by Dr. Herbert Wright, pro- 
fessor of international law at Catholic 
University, who was a member of the 
staff of the American delegation to the 
conference. 

The volume will be issued in the next 
two or three months and will be some- 





what similar to the Department’s pre- 
vious publication on the Washington 
Disarmament Conference. It will con- 
tain, among other features, chapters on 
the organization of the conference, the 
minutes ofthe plenary meetings, re- 
ports of the first committee, the text of 
the treaty and various supplementary 
documents. 

Publications containing correspond- 
ence dealing with the World War have 
been published by the Department of 


| 
| 
| 


State in three volumes supplementary 
to the series of Foreign Relations— 
those for 1914, 1915 and 1916. For the 


year 1917 it is planned to issue two sup- 
plements, one of which will bring the 
| correspondence down \o America’s en- 
| trance into the World War. It prob- 
| ably will make its apearance within a 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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Reserve System 
Said to Be Ready _ 
For Spring Needs 





March Report of Federal 
Board Says Members Are 
In Strong Position to 

Meet Needs of Business 


| 


| 


urn Is Revealed 
In Brokers’ Loans 


Decline Since 1927 Noted in 
Acceptances Held by Re- 
serve Banks and Gain in 
Those of Accepting Banks 


| Upt 











1 
1 
| The member banks of the Federal Re- 
| serve System were in a strong position at 
| the end of February “to meet the finan- 
| cial requirements of trade and industry 
in the approaching Spring season,” ace 
| cording to the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for March, which has just been released 
for publication by the Board. They had 
a relatively low level of total loans and 
investments, a large volume of balances 
with correspondents, and a small amount 
of indebtedness to the reserve banks. 
While reserve bank credit declined in 
February, the credit extended by mem- 
ber banks increased, not due, however, to 
increased commercial loans, for they de- 
clined, but rather by reason of larger in- 
vestments and security loans. Total re- 
serve bank credit declined to $900,000,000 
| for the first time since 1924. 


Upturn in Brokers’ Loans 

Brokers’ loans, following an almost con- 
tinuous decline for the preceding nine 
months, turned upward in February 
along with security prices. The review of 
the month follows in full text: 

Reserve bank credit outstanding showed 
a further decline February, corresponding 
to a decrease in member bank reserve 
balances, together with an inflow of gold 
from abroad. Member bank credit, as 
indicated by loans and investments of 
member banks in leading cities, was at a 
somewhat higher level in February than 
at the end of the preceding month. Com- 
mercial loans continued to decline, but 
this reduction was more than offset by a 
considerable growth in the banks’ invest- 
| ments, together with a slight increase in 
their loans on securities. Brokers’ loans, 
which had shown 4n almost continuous 
decline for the preceding nine months, 
showed an increase in February accom- 
panying. the advance in security prices. 
Conditions in the money market became 
slightly firmer in the second half of Feb- 
ruary, and rates on bankers’ acceptances 
and on time loans advanced. 


Decline in Outstanding Credit 


| Toward the end of February the vol- 
;ume of reserve bank credit outstanding 
| declined to $900,000,000 for the first time 
|Since 1924. The decline between the last 

report dates in December and in Peb- 
|ruary was $470,000,000, reflecting chiefly 
;4n increase of $70,000,000 in the stock of 
gold and a return flow of $320,000,000 of 
|money from circulation. In January @ 

large part of the gold came from Canada, 
which usually exports gold to this country 
at the turn of the year when the seasonal 
peak in the Canadian demand for cur- 
rency is passed, while gold received in 
February came for the most part from 
Argentina. The return flow of money 
| from circulation, taking January and Feb- 
ruary as a whole, was approximately the 
same as in most other recent years, but 
;Smaller than in 1930. The amount of 
;currency in circulation at the end of 
| February was somewhat larger than a 
| year ago, indicating that cash withdrawn 
|by the public on account of disturbances 
in the banking situation in November 
}and December was still outstanding in 
| large volume. 


| 








Seasonal Peak in Discounts 


Of the decrease of $470,000,000 in the 
| volume of reserve bank credit from Dee. 
31, to Feb. 25, only $60,000,000 represented 
a decline in bills discounted for member 
banks; discounts had reached their sea- 
sonal peak on Dec. 24 and had declined 
by $200,000 in the following week, when 
the reserve banks made large purchases 
| of acceptances and United States securi- 
| ties. Holdings of these securities declined 
|during January and February by $130,- 
009,000, as the reserve banks sold securi- 
| ties acquired temporarily in December, 
| At the end of February the reserve banks’ 
| portfolio of Government securities, at 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 








Mr. Couzens Predicts 
New Bus Legislation 


Says I. C. C. Inquiry May Form 
Basis of Measure 


The recent investigation by the Inter= 
state Commerce Commisison into the re- 
lationship of and competition between bus 
and railroad transportation will possibly 
form the basis of recommendations for 
regulatory legislation in the next session 
of Congress, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, Chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, stated 
orally March 21. 

Senator Couzens explained that the 
matter of regulation of interstate bus op- 
eration, which has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in Congress during the past sev- 
eral sessions, was covered by the bill (H. 
R. 10288) which died with the end of the 
7ist Congress, hence any legislation must 
| be reinstituted with the new Congress in 
December. 

After considerable discussion of the 
Parker bill, and reference to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for advisory 
| opinions, the bill was finally referred in 
the last session to a subcommittee of the 
| Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
for redraft, and no agreement Was ever 
reached, Senator Couzens explained. 
| The chief point on which difference of 
opinion arose in the Senate, he said, was 
| the question whether certificates of con- 
venience and necessity should be re= 
}quired to be issued by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission to new bus lines 
where no competition exists. 
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Reduction Sought 
In Consular Fees 


To Assist Trade | 


Pan American Commercial 
Conference Next Fall to | 
Seek Adoption of Mod- 
erate Fixed Charges 








The Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference, when it. assembles at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, will consider 
adopting fixed and moderate consular 


fees as a step to eliminate trade barriers 
among the American Republics, the Pan 
American Union announced March 22. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


The adoption of fixed and moderate con- 
sular fees as a positive step in the elimi- 
nation of artificial barriers to trade ex- 
ransion will be among the questions placed 
before the dr'egates to the Fourth Pan | 
American Commercial Conference, which 
will meet in Washington from Oct. 5 to 12. | 

Will Discuss Practices | 

The bulletin of the union announces | 
that the conference, which will be repre-| 
sentative of all phases Of commercial ac- 
tivity throughout the American republics, 
will discuss the present situation as it af- 
fects export’ ~ and importgrs. The prac- | 
tice of some governments of not only 
levying fixed charges for consular serv- 
ices, but of also collecting a percentage 
of the value of a shipment from the ex- 
porter, has for several years been the sub- 
ject of discussion at various international 
meetings, vith a view to its elimination. 

“Adoption of the principle of fixed and 
moderate fees for the certification of con- 
sular invoices and other shipping docu- 
ments, with no additional surcharge or 
tax of any nature will be the primary 
object to be sought,” notes the bulletin, 
which cor.tinues: 

“If this end is impossible of realization, 
the alternative proposed is that consular | 
fees, if on a percentage b sis, be collected 
at the port of entry, and that they be 
considered as customs surcharges, pay-| 
able by the consignee.” 

Considered in 1927 


The Pan American Commission on Con- 
sulat Procedure, which met in Washing- 
ton in 1927, considered the question of 
consular fees, and reached the conclusion | 
that such fees should be considered as 
compensation for services rendered by the 
consul, and not as an additional tax. 


In addition, the Commission recom- 
mended that consular fees should be re- | 
duced .o the lowest point compatible with | 
the necessities of each country, until such 
t.ne as a uniform schedule of charges is 
reached. 


“The fact is recognized,” concludes the 
bulletin, “that practical problems render 
the adoption of a uniform schedule of 
fees for the American republics difficult 
of immediate or early realization. There- 
fore the principle of fixed and moderate 
fees would seem the basis for present 
action until the time arrives for a fuller 
development along more uniform lines. 


“The major problem impending com- 
plete realization of the objects sought 
is that presented by the above-mentioned 
practice of levying percentage fees, rather 
than fixed amounts. On the American 
continent, two nations have abolished con- 
sular fees, while nine others have fixed 
or slightly graduated fees of moderate | 
amount. 


Fees Up to 8 Per Cent 


“The remaining 10 countries, however, 
collect percentage fees ranging from 1.5 
to 8 per cent. The fact that the per- 
centage policy is often bound up with 
the general fiscal policy of a nation makes 
the problem the more difficult of solution 
at an early date.” 


Under the general heading of consular 
procedure and customs regulations the 
commercial conference will also give its 
attention to a study of the progress that 
has been made in the Simplification and 
standardization of consular procedure, 
particularly the possibility of the adoption 
of a standard form of consular invoice; 
and a review of the work accomplished | 
by the Pan American Commission on 
Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
at the sessions of that body in 1929. 











Veterans’ Bureau Engineer 
To Inspect Hospital Sites 


Earl A. Warren, engineer of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, has gone to South Caro- 
lina to inspect sites for a veterans’ hos- 
pital. Among the cities he will visit are 
Charleston, Columbia, Florence, Sumter, 
Darlington, Orangeburg, and others large 
enough and sufficiently accessible to war- 
rant the placing of a hospital in them. | 
Mr. Warren’s headquarters will be at the | 
Bureau's regional office in Columbia, it 
was explained orally at the Bureau. 








Commercial Television 


Declared to Be Imminent | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
more detail for the transmitted images, 
along with more light for the received pic- | 
“make-up” of television artists, so that 
the pictures will be more natural and life- 
like. 

It is possible now, from observations I! 
have made, to transmit and pick up a 
fairly satisfactory picture that can be seen 
over an average-sized room. A new type | 
of camera, it also is reported, which can | 
pick up distant scenes and reproduce 
them over the ether for the radio “looker” | 
also has been developed. 

Another of the difficulties in the proper 
development of television has been the 
lack of standardization of transmitting ap- | 
paratus and consequently of the receiving 
sets. That is different systems, under | 
which different methods of scanning and 
varying sizes of pictures are produced, 
have impeded this development. | 

The Commission has encouraged the ex- | 
perimenters to come to some agreement 
on the standardization of apparatus, so 
that, for example, a 60-line image would 
be transmitted by the same general proc- | 
ess, and the radio “looker’’ would be en-| 
abled to receive the programs of all tele-| 
vision stations within range, rather than 
the one to which his receiving set was, of | 
necessity, calibrated. ' 

The Commission, just the other day, | 
granted authority for one of the televi- | 
sion experimental stations in New Jersey. | 
to remove to the metropolitan area of | 
New York, where it can be synchronized 
with a regular broadcasting station for 
simultaneous transmission of sight and 
sound. The listener, under such an ar- 
rangement, may pick up the sound on his 

lar broadcast receiving set, while his 
television receiver, 1 short-wave set, picks 
up the vis1al signals. 

Thus, when al! these factors are con- 
sidered, it appears that practical televi- 
sion is rapidly drawing closer. Some of 
the leading figures in the industry contend 
it is here now; others say it is a year 
away, and even longer, and are making | 
their plans <ccordingly. The Commission 
is cognizant of the development, and is 
encouraging it in every possible way. But 
the experimental barrier will not be lifted 
unless the public demand warrants. 
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Final Calendar 


Of House Issued 





Publication Compares Work 
With That in Previous 
Congresses 


The final calendar of the House, the 
last official tabulation of the work of the 
Tist Congress, was issued by the House of 
Representatives on March 21. 

It gives not only comparative statistics 
of work of Congress as compared with 
previous Congresses but also a_ history 
of legislation of the past Congress, in- 
cluding dll proposed legislation pending 
and failed at adjournment on March 4. 

This chronology of the three sessions of 
that Congress is given: ‘First sessison be- 
gan April 15, 1929, and adjourned Nov. 22, 
1929; second session began Dec. 2, 1929, 
and adjourned July 3, 1930; third session 
began Dec. 1, 1930, and ended March 4, 
1931. ° 

Tne calehdar consists of 351 pages, with 
a complete list of bills left on the various 
calendars unacted upon and an index to 
them, showing their stages of progress. 


Bus Caravan Is Said 
To Offer Physical 


Education Facilities 





Experiment Claimed to Join 


Travel With Pleasures of 
Camping, Walking and 
Sightseeing 


A transcontinental caravan is an inno- 
vation in camping and outdoor recrea- 
tion in the United States, Marie M. Ready, 
specialist in physical education at the 
Federal Office of Education, stated orally 
March 21. 

The experiment, which was undertaken 
by a Georgia corporation, involved a suc- 
cessful journey of 8,000 miles by bus 
through the west during the last Summer. 
It combines travel, camping, walking, and 
sightseeing, and from an educational point 
of view should be of special interest to 
boys and girls who are able to utilize 
their vacations in travel, Miss Ready 
pointed out. 


Additional information on the cara- 


| van follows: 


Under the supervision of successful 


;camp directors, the Summer caravan in 


buses across the continent is an innova- 
tion in camping. Just as many Summer 
camps throughout the country are con- 
ducted under private auspices with every 
facility for physical and moral improve- 
ment, the caravan incorporates these ele- 


| ments and in principle appears to be a 


moving camp. 

It is quite possible that educational in- 
stitutions, which already conduct camps 
in many parts of the country as a means 
of rendering additional service to students 
during the Summer, might imitate the 
caravan experiment. 

It is reported that convenient accom- 
modations are provided and the buses are 
driven by licensed drivers. The boys and 
girls are carried on separate buses. Each 
group enjoys the atmosphere of camp life, 
but the cooking is done by experienced 
cooks. 

The aim of the caravan idea seems to 
present all that is desired in a well-or- 
ganized camp, to Which are added the 
advantages of education and travel. The 


| first trip had full camping equipment, 


including cooks, a kitchen truck, a van 
carrying cots, and bed covering. 

Constantly moving in easy stages, there 
is little opportunity for monotony. Each 
hour brings something new. 

Teachers of American geography and 
history would find in the idea a prac- 
tical means of supplementing the Winter 
studies. No doubt the innovation will be 
watched with considerable interest as it 
affords a means of taking the boy and girl 
from the school room to the nation where 
at an early age they may be impressed 
by the growth and magnificence of the 
country as well as of combining pleasure 
and recreation with instruction. 





| Federal Funds Allocated 


For Work on Forest Roads 


(Continued from Page 1.1 


ing helpful in relieving local unemploy- 
ment. 


The forest highways are first-class roads, 


; generally linking up with State highway 


systems. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, the Forest Service is also expend- 
ing $3,000,000 on forest development roads 
and trails within the national forests. This 
is an annual expenditure in the long-time 
program of development and forest pro- 
tection. 

Apportionment by States of forest high- 
way funds for the fiscal year 1932 is as 
follows: 
$7,990 








545,548 ais's0 moved generally northward towards the 

593,906 28.060| Capital of the Island, successive areas 

; 16k 244 oe 3,628| were occupied. On Oct. 18, 1898, the 
oo ale el ‘STa' nor : 1.344.741) American flag was raised over the fortifi- 
EBS chiens 32.769 1'127| cation of San Juan. United States con- 
i skpghase 19.385 3:376| trol over the island, as a whole, was 
ree ohyae 1,045,437 791984 | formally proclaimed and Major General 
eo +4 25,724| John R. Brooke assumed charge as Mili- 
2,889 338.185 | tary Governor. The progressive military 

17,680 739.295 | occupation of Porto Rico, and the military 

pee teeeee 64,333 15,739| government established as the result 
eee i CER erin siee 445381 | thereof, came automatically under the 
a anapaeiae 187,008 27 ih iss __ 74.994) jurisdiction of the War Department. The 
Peel i..45 $9,500,000 ' military government continued until May | 


New Capitol and Governor’s House at San 


| 





| 
| 


The new €apitol in which the 
| Legislature of Porto Rico will hold 
| its sessions is nearing completion, 
as shown in the upper photo- 
| graph; lack of funds has delayed 
| the work of construction; the 
building is located on a water- 
front site at San Juan, insular 
capital, on the north coast. The 
Governor’s House, shown in the 
| lower photograph, is also in San 
Juan; Governor Roosevelt has his 
official residence here. President 
Hoover and his party, aboard the 
battleship “Arizona”, is due to 
land March 23 at Ponce, a port on 
the southern coast of Porto Rico, 
facing the Caribbean Sea, ac- 
cording to a radio message made 
| public by the Department of the 
Navy. 


+ 





Porto Rico’s Characteristics Reviewed 
As President Pays Visit to Island | 


Balance of Trade With United States Reported as Favor- 
able; Literacy of Natives Developing 








President Hoover was scheduled to ar- 
|rive at Ponce, Porto Rico, on March 23 
laboard the U. 8. 8. “Arizona” to make 
his first stopover while touring southern 
waters to investigate economic conditions 


1, 1900, on which date it was succeeded, 
by a civil government established pursuant | 
to the Foraker Act which had been ap-| 
proved April 12, 1900. 


“May 1, 1900, to May 11, 1907: Under 
the Foraker Act the Governor of Porto 





of both Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
laccording to wireless dispatches received 
and just made public by the Department 
of the Navy. 

Latest dispatches, according to the Navy 
| Department, indicated that the “Arizona,” 
traveling on a line between Miami, Fila., 
and Ponce, Porto Rico, was approaching 
the port of Ponce, where the vessel will 
remain while the President goes ashore to 
ascertain conditions on the island. Presi- 
dent Hoover is accompanied by a small 
group of Federal, Government officials. 

The Island of Porto Rico is the fourth 


Rico reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of State and the heads of the sev- 
eral executive departments of the Porto} 
Rican Government reported to the corre- 
sponding heads of United States Execu- 
tive Departments. 

“May 11, 1907, to May 1, 1909: President | 
Roosevelt by Executive Order of May 11, 
1907, directed that all reports formerly 
rendered from Porto Rico to the United | 
States Executive Departrhehts should be! 
made to the Department of the Interior. | 

“May 1, 1909, to July 15, 1909: By Ex- 
ecutive Order of May 25, 1909, President 
Taft directed that reports from Porto} 


| since 1899 when the percentage of illit- 


Rico for May, 1909, and thereafter, should 
be made to heads of departments of gov- 
ernment as provided by law, and that in} 
all cases where Congress should not spe- 
cifically designate the department * * * 
the reports should be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“July 15, 1909 to March 21, 1917: An} 
Act of Congress, approved July 15, 1909, 
authorized the President to place all mat- 
ters pertaining to the Government of 
Porto Rico under the jurisdiction of an 
executive department of the United States 
Government to be designated by him. The 
same date an Executive Order was issued 
designating the War Department to ex- 
ercise these functions. Section 11 of the 
Organic Act of Porto Rico, approved 
March 2, 1917, authorized the President 
to place all matters pertaining to the 
Government of Porto Rico under the juris- 
diction of an executive department of 
the Government of the United States to 
be designated by him. 

“March 21, 1917, to date: An Executive 
Order of March 21, 1917, continued in 
effect the previous arrangement under 
which the War Department had been 


largest of the Greater Antilles, and is 
bordered on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the south by the Caribbean 
Sea, according to a description of the is- 
land by the Department of War. Porto 
Rico also is described as having the most 
healthful climate of any of the tropical 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


President to Confer 


With Governor of Island 


Porto Rico, like the Philippine Islands, 
comes under the jurisdiction of the De- |} 
partment, with the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs in immediate charge. President 
Hoover and the Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, who is a member of the 
official party making the trip, will dis- 
cuss administrative and other problems 
of Porto Rico with the Governor, Theo- 
| dore Roosevelt. 


In a statement just issued, the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs of the Department of 
War described how the Island of Porto 
Rico fell under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department. The statement follows in 
full text: 

“July 25, 1898, to May 1, 1900: In the 





course of the military operations incident 
to the War with Spain, United States 
troops under Commanding General Nelson 
A. Miles landed, at Guanica on the south 
coast of Porto Rico on July 25, 1898. From 
that date on, as the United States troops 
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Workmen’s Compensation— 
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given jurisdiction over matters pertaining 
to the Government of Porto Rico. This| 
last Executive Order is still in effect.” 


Increase in Population 


Shown During Decade 


Additional information furnished by the 
Department of War follows: 


Porto Rico has an area of 3,435 square 
miles. The census of 1930 credited the 
island with a population of 1,543,913. or 
449.4 persons to the square mile. The 
population increased 18.7 per cent in a 
decade. 

San Juan is the capital with a popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1930, 
of 114,585. - The other leading cities are 
| Ponce and Mayaguez with populations of 
| 75,416 and 43,147, respectively, based on 
the 1930 census. 

Porto Rico is 95 miles long from east 
to west and 35 miles wide, with a coast 
| line of about 345 miles. Its best harbors 
are San Juan and Ponce. 

Through the middle of the island from 
east to west runs a range of mountains, 
with an altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet. The 
soil is extremely fertile and largely under 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are well watered, but irrigation is needed 
in the south and an extensive irrigation 


system has been constructed by the Goy- 
ernment, 


| Port Rico’s 








principal exports are sugar, 
pineapples, oranges, grapefruit, tobacco 
|and coffee. The value of her exports in 
the period from 1914 to 1929 was largest 
in 1920 when they amounted to $150,811,- 
| 449, of which shipments valued at $133'- 
207,508 went to the United States. Im- 
ports in that year totaled $96,388,534, of 
_— $90,724,259 came from the United 
| States. 


Porto Rico was discovered and named by 





J uan, Porto Rico 









United States Bureau of Insular Affairs. 





Senate, the Attorney-General and the 
Commissioner of Education. 


The Governor, subject to confirmation 
by the insular Senate, appoints the other 
department heads. The judges of the 
Supreme Court are appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the advice of the Senate. The 
eight heads of departments form the 
Executive Council. The island elects a 
Resident Commissioner at Washington, D. 
C., with a voice but no vote in the House 
of. Representatives, for a term of four 
years. 

The island makes its own tax laws and 
retains all local revenues, including cus- 
toms, income taxes and internal revenue. 


Compulsory School 


System of Island 


The distribution of population in 1925 
according to color was white, 1,074,191; 
colored, 324,605. 


Education has been compulsory and free 


eracy was 83; at present it is estimated 
at less than 40 per cent. In 1899, 8 per 
cent of the children between 5 and 17 
attended school. In 1928, 220,940 students 
were enrolled. 


The University of Porto Rico in 1927-28 
had 3,404 students. English and Spanish 
are spoken. The Roman Catholic religion 
is dominant. 

Great improvement has been effected 
in economic and social conditions during 
the last decade. The total death rate in 
1928 was 27.7 and in 1927-28, 20.4. The 
birth rate in 1928-29 was 384 and in 


Contract Awarded 


To Sell Fur-seal 


Thousands of Skins to Be Sold 
At Public Auction by St. 
Louis Concern 


The Secretary of Commerce has just 
signed a two-year contract with the Fouke 
Fur Company of St. Louis, Mo., for the 
dressing, dyeing, and finishing of fur- 
seal and other skins coming into pos- 
session of the Government, chiefly 
through operations at the Pribilof Is- 
lands, Alaska, and for the sale of such 
skins at public auction. 


The North, Amerjgan fur-seal herd 


which has its breeding grounds at the} 


Pribilof Islands, is administered by the 
Secretary of Commerce through the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. When this work 
actively taken over in 1910 the herd con- 
tained about 130,000 animals, but it now 
numbers more than 1,000,000. In the 
Summer of 1930 skins were taken from 
more than 42,000 surplus males without 
in any way interfering with the proper 
growth of the herd. 

Ful-seal skins are now sold in two stand- 
ard colors, the well-known black dye and 
the more recently developed rich deep 
logwood brown. Fur-seal is one of the 
most durable and handsome furs known. 
Its long-wearing qualities also make it 
one of the most economic of furs. 

The next semiannual public auction sale 
of fur-seal skins will be held by 


30, at which time 12,000 black dyed and 
10,000 brown dyed Alaska sealskins will 
be offered. 


furs is turned over to the United States 
Treasury.—Issued by Department. of Com- 
merce. 


New Hydroelectric Board 
Is Appointed in Oregon 


SaLtem, OrEG., March 21. 


Governor Julius L. Meier has announced 
the appointment of members of the new 
Hydroelectric Commission created by the 
recent Legislature. 


The State Engineer, Charles E. Stricklin, 
becomes a member due to his office, and 
the Governor named E. F. Slade, 
Salem, and State Senator B. L. Eddy, of 
Roseburg, as the other members. 

_The Commission will exercise jurisdic- 
tion over all water power projects to be 
built by private capital. Under the law 
creating the Commission, before a project 
can be constructed a permit must be ob- 


have supervision over the construction and 
financing> At the end of 50 years, under 


the terms of the act, the project will be- 
come the property of the State. 


Karly Relief Denied 
To Station WTMJ 


Milwaukee Petition for ‘Spe- 


was | 


the | 
Fouke Fur Company at St. Louis on March | 


There will also be sold 370! 
blue-fox skins from the Pribilof Islands. ! 
Revenue derived from the sale of these} 


of | 


tained from the Commission, which will | 


‘Series of Studies 
To Be Issued on 


| Foreign Relations 


Publications Including 
World War and London 


Naval Conference of 1930 
Are Being Prepared 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
year. The issuance of these supplemnts 
is to be discontinued with the signing of 
| the Armistice. 


A publication which will be of interest 
to practicing lawyers and professors of 
international law deals with the recent 
| Schufeldt case between the United States 
}and Guatemala. This case involved the 
| question of damages for cancellation of a 
contract providing a concession for chicle 
within a certain area in Guatemala. The 
|}case was decided by the Arbitrator, Sir 
| Herbert Sisnett, Chief Justice of British 
Honduras, in favor of the United States. 
;It is planned to include the briefs of 
counsel and the decision of the arbitrator 
in the publication, which will not be is- 
sued until the Fall of the present year. 

The Department is preparing a treatise 
giving a brief outline of the history of 
the State Department, a description of its 
functions and its organization. It is be- 
lieved that a publication of this kind will 
serve a useful purpose, in view of the many 
inquiries which are received for informa- 
tion concerning the Department. 

The Department has just issued in pam- 
phlet form the report of the President’s 
Commission for the study and review of 
educational conditions in the Republic of 
Haiti. 

A new edition of the various treaties be- 
tween the United States and foreign coun- 
tries is being prepared by Hunter Miller, 
|editor of the treaties, Department of 
| State. It will contain all treaties that 
have gone into force since before the 
adoption of the American Constitution. 
The first of such treaties was that with 
France, dated Feb. 6, 1778. 

This is a big task and will take a long 
time to complete the work. It. will be 
issued volume by volume and in chron- 
ological order. The first volume will be 
introductory and descriptive and is now 
complete while the second volume which 
|is now in proof form is text. 

One reason for the new edition is that 
the original texts of the treaties are in 
different languages and it is planned to 
reproduce them in whatever language or 
languages they were originally prepared. 
It is a common practice for treaties to 
be prepared in two languages. Ordi- 
narily, Pan American treaties are pre- 
pared in four languages. 

Preparation of the new edition of the 
treaties was authorized by Congress and 
|funds allocated for the purpose. Con- 
|gress was urged to authorize the work 
| by various organizations including the 
| American Society of International Law. 
| Mr. Miller came to the Department of 
| State in October, 1929, especially to un- 
| dertake the editing of the new edition of 








jof the court. 


cific Instructions’ Refused 
| the treaties and has been engaged upon 


The Court of Appeals of the District; that work ever since. It will comprise 
of Columbia on March 21 denied the peti- | approximately 1,000 documents. 
_, of oe Journal Company, operating | Seen 
ation MJ, at Milwaukee, asking that : 
“specific instructions” be given the Fed. | City-to-farm Trend 
eral Radio Commission in affording that | "Ce ° 
station relief pursuant to a recent opinion Said to Be Growing 
The mandate to be issued | 
pursuant to this decision, in which the} Samael 
court reversed the Commission, will be 
in line with the decision itself, the court | 
informed the Commission. 


Land Bank President Asserts 
Movement Is Widespread 


erred in changing the assignments of sta- 


nel, to which WTM4J is assigned, and aiso 
in increasing the power of a station in 
Bangor, Me., operating on this frequency. 





1927-28, 36.5. 
Department of Commerce 
Reports Trade Growth 


The following information on Porto 
Rican trade with the United States was 
made available by the Department of Com- 
merce: 

Preliminary United States statistics on 
the trade between Porto Rico and the 
mainland reveal a substantial increase 
in the value of shipments from the island 
to the continent, while shipments in the 
opposite direction registered a decrease in 
value. Thus the island’s favorable visible 
trade balance for 1930 was substantially 
increased. 

Porto Rico may be said to have prac- 
tically recovered from the disastrous ef- 
fects of the severe hurricane of 1928, and 
the steady trend toward normalcy was 
evidenced during 1930 by the increased 
value of shipments from the island. Ac- 
cording to some reports, it will take an- 
other year or two of rehabilitation to 
restore the coffee industry, bulwark of the 
small island farmer, to its former pro- 
ductive capacity, but rapid strides were 
made during 1930. 

Notwithstanding the economic difficul- 
ties occasioned by overproduction, pre- 
vailing low prices for leading commodities, 
and the necessity for extreme economy in 
purchases, the island has managed to im- 
prove its trade position during the last 
two years. 

As previously reported, Porto Rico pro- 
duced a record crop of sugar in 1930, and 
shipments of that commodity to the main- 
land amounted to 1,618,463,802 pounds, 
valued at $57,390,889, as compared with 
1,014,782,944 pounds, valued at $36,494,082 
in 1929. Of the aforementioned sugar 
shipments in 1930, 1,467,185,077 pounds 
were raw sugar and 151,278,725 pounds 
were refined; in 1929, 929,599,519 pounds 
were raw sugar and 88,183,425 pounds 
were refined. 


Higher Value Placed 
On Molasses Exports 


There was a notable increase In both 
the volume and value of molasses ship- 
ments from Porto Rico to the mainland 
during 1930. In 1929 shipments amounted 
to 15,853,866 gallons, valued at $837,772, 
while in 1930 shipments totaled 22,479,793 
gallons, valued at $1,789,209, an increase 
of over 41 per cent in volume and more 
than 113 per cent in value over the pre- 
vious year. 

Shipments of tobacco and tobacco man- 
ufactures registered a decline in value 
during 1930, dropping from a total of $17,- 
$15,711 in 1929 to $16,791,271 during 1930. 

The products of the needlework and 





Columbus in 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain in 1509-11. It was cams 
quered by Maj. General Miles in the 
Spanish-American War and ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris, 
Dec. 10, 1898. The island is administered 
under the Organic Act of Porto Rico of 
March 2, 1917, as amended March 4, 1927, 


which also granted American i i 
to Porto Ricans. aneneaeas 


|Government of 
Island Described 


The Governor of Porto Rico is appointed 
by the President of the United States. It 


has a legislature elected for four years) crease of nearly 76 per cent as Gosapared | 
n | 


by direct vote. It consists of a Senate with 


| 19 members and a House of Representa-| general, the fruit industry in Porto Rico| 


| tives with 39 members. 


There are eight 
executive departments, 


namely, Justice, 


| Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture,|and this industry promises considerable 
Labor, Commerce and Health. The Presi-| growth if the present rate of increased 


dent appoints, upon confirmation by the 


clothes-manufacturing industry on the 
island occupy an important place in ship- 
ments to the mainland. Shipments of 
cotton manufactures, in part representing 
the returned goods originally sent to the 
island for elaboration in the needlework 
and garment industry, amounted in value 
to approximately $12,883,000, a decline as 
compared to the 1929 shipments valued at 
about $14,639,724. An increase in value of 


These actions, it is held in reversing the 
Commission, had the effect of curtailing 
the service area of WT'MJ and of causing 
interefernce. It instructed the Commis- 
sion to grant to the station such relief 
@S8 will “measurably reestablish” the sta- 
tion to its former status. 

Through Elisha Hanson, WTMJ asked 
the court to specify in its mandate the 
| exact relief to be accorded. The Commis- 
sion, in its answer filed by Thad H. Brown, 
General Counsel, and Duke M. Patrick, 
Assistant General Counsel, stated it pro- 
posed to call a hearing of all stations in- 
| volved, to meet the requirements of the 
court's opinion, and opposed any specific 
instructions. 

The court at the same time announced 
that it had denied the second motion of 
the Rev. John W. Sproul, Pittsburgh evan- 
gelist, for a stay order to permit him to 
operate former radio station WMBJ at 
Pittsburgh during the pendency of his ap- 
peal before the court. 
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raw sea-island cotton shipments is noted, | 
however, the total increasing from $132,- | 


| 832 in 1929 to $234,537 in 1930. 

| The total value of shipments of fruit, 
|both fresh, canned, and _ preserved, 
jamounted to $6,791,933 in 1930, an in- 


|to the value of the 1929 shipments. 
experienced a fair year. 


notable increase in the canning of fruits, 


activity is maintained. 
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should find that in the years to come they 
have a relatively low overhead due to low 
capital investment. 

“Personally, I expect to see good farms 
| selling at higher prices in the next few 
; years,” continued Mr. Brown, “but poor 
farms are likely to continue to be a drug 
on the market. Many of the unsuccess- 
ful farms, particularly in the West, are 
likely to be put to other uses, and in this 
\land bank area many of the nonprofit- 
able farms should be absorbed gradually 
= a well-worked county, State and Fed- 
eral forestry program. 
| “Experience in farming is needed today 
;more than ever before,” said Mr. Brown. 
|, Farming is a complex business. When it 
| is properly conducted it requires an inti- 
| mate knowledge of more sciences than the 
| ordinary city business. But there are 
;}more agencies than ever from which 
|farmers can get free technical advice. 
| “We find that the purchaser who has & 
| substantial equity in his property is more 
| likely to succeed than the one who has 
only a small capital investment of his 
|}own funds and is not equipped to meet a 
| year or more of reverses.” 
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Constant Demand 
Said to Prevail 
For Skilled Labor 


Equipping of Unskilled 
Would Help Relieve Un- 


employment, Says Voca-| 


tional Board Member 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
skilled laborer so that he will be able to 
take a new job when offered one, rather 
than compel him to rely upon one spe- 


| 





Reporting Group | 
Is Made Object 
Of Fraud Order: 


|F orest Watch Tower 









Charges Firm Victimized 


vention by Sales 





A fraud order has just been issued by 
the Post Office Department against the 
Convention Reporting Company of New 


: partment Announces 
Post Office Department cminnemmeeaemneomtgerniinnenpaie 


Members Attending Con-| 
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Rigid Tests of Navy Air Force 


Planned in Caribbean Tactics 





Three Major Problems of Attack and Defense Will Involve 
44. Surface Vessels and 227 Planes, De- 





Rigid trials of “sustained offensive and|in addition to the aircraft, participating 
| defensive capabilities” of the Navy’s air|in the air concentration. 
forces will be conducted during a series} The first problem to be solved will be 
of air maneuvers to be conducted in the| staged in the southwestern area of the 
Cabibbean area between March 23 and 31,| Caribbean on March 26 when two car- 
the Department of the Navy announced | rier groups seach for and operate offen- 
March 21. sively against each other. In one group 
Three problems designed to require ex-| will be the “Saratoga” and six cruisers 
tended over-water flights from carriers; with an approximate air strength of 88 
and land bases have been arranged for;planes; in the opposing group will be 
the concentration which will extend from | the “Lexington” and six cruisers with an 


cialized job only, especially when one may 
have been taken from him on account of 
age or labor-saving machinery? This can 
not be done in a day nor a year but. the 
sooner it is begun the sooner the task will | 
be finished. | 

While on the average, it cost one State 
almost $5,000 per year to educate a doc- 
tor, it cost the whole country only about 
$28 per year to render a similar service | 
to its mechanics, farmers and home} 
builders. 





Better Training Urged 


If the 92 per cent of the 41,614,000 en- 
gaged in gainful occupations are to keep 
up with changing conditions, it is im- 
portant to better train those fortunate 
enough to still hold their jobs, and very | 
necessary to train those who seek em-| 
ployment in other fields on account of | 
having lost their jobs if they are to con- 
tinue to carry on. Without such assist- 
ance.many of them would be forced to 
join the already crowded ranks of the 
unemployed. 

For 140 years the people waited, with- 
out any material results, for an educa- | 
tional service that would better train the | 
92 per cent who work with their hands. | 

The Congress, seeing that the case was | 
hopeless under the then existing condi- | 
tions, passed legislation in 1917 encourag- 
ing vocational education for working peo- 
ple. As a result, all of the States and the | 
Islands of Hawaii and Porto Rico are co- | 
operating in this work, and in 1930 more 
than 1,000,000 people took advantage of it. 

Training of Children 


Up to.this time I have been speaking | 
of the adult worker. I am now coming ———- 
to America’s greatest asset—its boys and 
girls: “A Challenge to America’s Unde- 


veloped Resources.” Goal of Red Cross 


There are more than 10,000,000 boys and | 7 
In Drought Relief 





United States Forest Service, 


A modern steel lookout tower, 
80 feet in height, has been con- 
structed at the Cloquet Forest 
Experiment Station, Minnesota, 
for use by forest rangers in watch- 
ing for evidences of forest fires. 
The tower is shown in the photo- 
graph. 


girls in this country between the ages) 
of 5 and 19 not in school, notwithstanding | 
the compulsory education laws of the va- 


rious States. Mest of these boys and} D . ] E d d 

giz’s are at work. | rive S “xcee é 
©: the 25,000,000 or more pupils en- 

10-.°4 in the schools of the country in} —-— 

1920, only 1,066,000 were enrolled in vo- 


Total Collections to March 
21 Passed 10 Million 
When you bring it down to its final | Dollar Mark, Says Na- 
analysis, we have 38,000,000 persons work- | 


ing with their hands, and only a few| tional Headquarters 
hundred thousand in training to fill these ooccnesaseresceeneanennsiae 

jobs when those now carrying on must | 
quit on account of old age, death, or 


cational classes, including adults, or about 
3 per cent of the total population of | 
school age, and 4 per cent of the number | 
enrolled in schools. 


The $10,000,000 goal of the Red Cross 


for other reasons. 
Program Called Unbalanced 

How are we to reconcile the fact that 
we have some 25,000,000 enrolled in school 
learning things necessary to know in or- 
der to fill the 8 per cent jobs, and only 
1.066.000 in school learning the things 
necessary for the 92 per cent to know 
in order to fill the jobs they must take 


on? I do not think the schools of the 
country are supplying a balanced pro-| 
2m. 


The peak load in agriculture will come 
in different things at different 
in the year. The hay, wheat, oats, and 


rye season will come before potato dig-| 


ging, or corn husking, but farm workers 


can not change over night from one job} 


to another without some kind of training. 
Neither can employes change from one 
factory to a.other over night without 
some kind of training. 

The time will come when every boy 
and girl in the land will be required as 
part of their education to take a course 
in vocational guidance to find out what 
p-ofe sit ., vocation, or calling they should 
select as their life's work, and then fit 
themselves for that particular thing to 
avoid so many misfits in human energy, 
so muc: lost motion in the human race, 
so many failures scattered along the path- 
way of life, and there will be fewer men 
2nd women trying to do things that God 
Almighty never intended they should do. 

Real vocational guidance will some time 
point the way of the boy and girl to a 
happy solution of their possibilities, tell 
them which route to follow in the race of 
life. what profession, vocation, or calling 
they should select as their life’s work. 

Past experience teaches us that 92 out 
of every 100 will select dne route, and 8 
out of every 100 will select the other 
reute. The 8 per cent will go through the 
stages in higher learning, if possible. The 
92 per cent will take enough academic ed- 
ucation to meet their requirements, and, 
if possible,.a thorough training in voca- 
tional education. 

Some Not Given Chnace 


From the beginning of time boys and! 


girls have struggled through life with the 


mind of a Willard, a Carnegie, a Hill, an| 
Edison, or a Michaelangelo; they carried | 


that mind through their useless life rusty 


and decayed to the grave, undeveloped be- | 
never had a chance in the} 


cause they 
race of life. 


p Society some day, somewhere, must an-| 


swer for that neglect. Will that neglect 
continue longer, or will the country see 
the possibilities of untrained youth, 
America’s undeveloped resources, and de- 
mand a balanced education which will 


give to each individual a chance to make | 


the most of his ability, aptitude, and op- 
portunity, a real democratic form of edu- 
cation—not pulling down those at the top, 
but lifting up those at the bottom, giv- 
ing their undeveloped minds a chance in 
their own field of endeavor after voca- 
tional guidance has pointed the way? 
There is another class which should be 
given special attention—those who are 
physically handicapped. Science has 
demonstrated that many of them can be 
rehabilitated, and, when thus treated, 
should be placed side by side with those 


more fortunate and given a chance in the | 


race of life. 

For those who are beyond the reach of 
medical science, special arrangements 
should be, made, so that society may be 
relieved of the odium of not having done 
its best, because the generation of to- 
morrow will depend upor the care and at- 
tention given the youth of today. 

The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address March 21 
over the network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Star. 


New Assistant Chief Named 
For Bureau of Entomology 


S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief of the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture, 
has been selected by Secretary Hyde and 
Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, to become assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology, an office made 
vacant recently by the resignation of 
John E. Graf. Mr. Rohwer will take up 
his new duties April 1— Issued by De- 
partment oj Agriculture, 





seasons | 


in its drought relief campaign was sur- 
passed by more than $110,000 on March 
21, the Red Cross announced on that day 
at the Washington, D. C., national head- 
quarters. Total contributions were $10,- 
111,590, it was stated. 


More than 630 carloads of foodstuffs 
also had been given, up to March 21, for 
distribution to the needy. Further infor- 
mation provided follows: 

Nine States, the District of Columbia 
|}and Hawaii met their quotas in the cam- 
paign. States successful in reaching their 
quotas are: 





Contri- 

Quota butions 

Rhode Island ..... cece. $100,000 $100,000 
| Arkansas 48,900 
TOWS. 2.20000 106,600 
Minnesota 210,200 
Montana .... 16,100 
Nebraska , 69,400 
South Dakota .....cececeees 18,000 18,000 
| Wyoming .........sscccceses 8,000 8,700 
California .. Ee 8? 735,750 743,531 
District of Columbia ....... 100,000 100,000 
RIE 554 bes'esd ceenane ea wes 20,000 27,000 
Arkansas’ contribution of $48,900 was 
not in response to quotas set in that 


State, but had a goal been given Red 
Cross chapters there in the campaign for 
$10,000,000 it would have been $36,000. 
This contribution from the State hardest 


hit in all of the drought area was espe- | 


cially commended by officials of the Red 
Cross. 

In the last few weeks 60 carloads of 
mixed foodstuffs—cabbages, carrots, pota- 
j toes, other vegetables, apples and other 
fruit, feed for stock, canned goods and 
quantities of clothing have been donated 
to the Red Cross in New York State, un- 
|der the able leadership of the county 
agents who serve under the Extension 


Service, College of Agriculture, and also! 


through members of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation. The clothing 
| was collected largely.by the home demon- 


stration agents, under the director, Miss | 


Martha Van Renssleer. L. R. Simon, 
| leader of county agents, and E. S. Foster, 
executive secretary of the Farm Bureau 
Federation aided in collecting the food 
donations. Red Cross chapters in these 
communities aided in the work. 

The 60 carloads went to Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia, where 
they greatly aided the Red Cross in feed- 
ing 75,000 families now being cared for 
in those four States alone. 


ties contributed the foodstuffs: 
ter, Coopertown, Hicksville, Lockport, 
| Syracuse (two), Penn Yan (two), Fal- 
coner, Bath (two), Herkimer, Amsterdam, 
Holcomb, Seneca Castle, Canadaigua, 
Phelps, Balston Spa, Courtland, Watkins 
Glen, Ithaca, Rineshead (two), Catskill, 
| Oswego, Wampsville, Cedar Swamp, Web- 
ster, Romulus, Sherburne, Albion (two), 
Pittsford, Batavia (two), Mount Morris, 
| Warsaw, Spencerport (two), Coldwater, 
| Fredonia (two), New Hartford (two), Ful- 
|ton, Auburn (two), Stanley, Sodus (four), 
Orchard Park (three), Watertown, Bing- 
| hampton, Troy and Norwich. In addition 
two carloads were collected in Williamson 
through the American Legion Post. 


Roches- 





‘New Laws in Indiana 
Will Be Effective May 1 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., March 21 

The acts of the 1931 Legislature will 
become effective on or about May 1, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the Secre- 
|tary of the State Printing Board, J. Otto 
| Lee. 

The last of the copies of the 181 bills 
and 8 resolutions approved by Governor 
Harry G. Leslie in the “Acts of 1931” 
have been sent to the printer, Mr. Lee ex- 
plained. The printing contractor has 40 
}days in which to complete the work and 
|ship the required number of copies to 
clerks of the 92 counties of the State, 
he said. 

When the Secretary of State has re- 
ceived acknowledgments of delivery from 
all the county clerks, he will notify the 
Governor, who will then proclaim the acts 
in effect, Mr. Lee continued. Two years 





ago the procalmation was issued on May | 


21 and four years ago on April 28, he 
added. 

Some of the recent session’s acts be- 
came effective immediately upon approval 
by the Governor because of emergency 
clauses, and others because they carried 
specific dates, according to the Secretary. 


| 


The following New York State communi- | 


York, which organization, according to the | panama to the West Indies, the Depart- 
memorandum of the Solicitor of the De-|ment explained. The problems contem- 


4 , been | Plated, David S. Ingalls, the Assistant 
|P ae ee J Me ee ae of | Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
operating a scheme whereby “mem | pointed out, will be “of infinite value” in 


both the foremost national organizations | determining development of naval avia- 
composed of prominent business, educa- | tion under the nearly-completed five-year 


i i 7 program. 
tional and profession men and women, and A total of 44 surface vessels and 227 


the less prominent organizations,” as well) pjanes will participate in the maneuvers, 
as others, have been victimized. the Department stated, and the two 33,- 
According to the memorandum, the com- | 900-ton carriers, “Lexington” and “Sara- 


“ toga,” will temporarily operate with the 
pany secures signatures of convention . . . 
guests to what seemingly is a register of | Scouting Fleet under Vice Admiral A. L. 


visitors, but which contains a clause obli- ike sion tn felt ak: by Secretary 
| gating the signer to purchase a transcript. 

| Joseph A, Zinman, the memorandum | Tests to Be Made 

| states, is the head of the Convention Re- | hee Cart 
| porting Company, which has operated an | #7t Caribbean Area 

| enterprise involving the “stenographic re-| “After the marked success of naval 














| porting of conventions, hearings, congresses, | aviation which attended the major fleet | 


| etce., and the sale of transcripts thereof to | engagement held in the Pacific three 
| delegates and other persons.” Jentnu ago, we look forward with increased 
| a . enthusiasm to the air problems to be 

, Reports Convention Proceedings | staged in the Caribbean between March 23 
The Convention Reporting Company|and March 31. Although the air forces 


professional and other organizations for|jn the Pacific problem, they will, in these 


;out charge, conventions, congresses, con- | role. 
ferences and hearings, to be held by them 
upon the understanding that the concern land-locked sea some 600 to 700 miles in 
will be accorded the privilege of selling | diameter with unstable flying conditions 
copies of transcripts,” the memorandum | and a considerable swell. This will assure 
States, i ; | us a proper trial of the sustained offensive 
iaien ae ye a oe ae } and — capabilities of our naval 
e ac , | aircraft. 
| turns his own attention almost exclusively “The three 
| to promoting the sale of transcripts. 
| “In securing orders Zinman resorts tO| carriers and air bases will be necessary. 
two methods; first, by personal solicita- |For the successful use of aircraft at sea, 
tions at the conventions, and, secondly, by | Obviously they must be capable of pro- 


problems have been ar- 


posedly interested in the proceedings. The/ many miles away and return. 

evidence before me shows that most of the} “Each year as the reliability of our air- 
orders for the transcripts procured in this | craft, both planes and engines, radio com- 
| scheme were obtained at the conventions.| munication, and other flight facilities 
| “Zinman seeks and usually obtains per-| have been increased, together with im- 
| mission from the officers of the organiza- proved training of personnel, our aviation 
tion holding the convention for his clerk | forces have gene farther and farther afield. 
to segister the delegates and he obtains | Naturally this has been an apparently 
| ‘orders’ for transcripts when the delegates slow progression, for the safety of the 
| ‘register.’ Delegates attending these con- | personnel is always the principal factor 
| ventions are persons who have had little| in a consideration of such matters. 

|or no experience in purchasing steno- 

graphic transcripts. | Development Under 


; ie 
| Orders Said to Be Solicited | Aircraft Program 


“In many instances persons attending! “The Navy Department is completing 
— ——— are mame’ to _ = | this ag’ ~ five-year ‘ny wea 
|} order for transcript without reading it,/eyolved by Congress, and the problems 
under the impréssion that they are regis- | now contemplated will be of infinite value 
tering. The few who do read the form|/in determining both the development 
read it hurriedly and are under = eh junder that program and the effective fight- 
| pression they are to receive a pamphlet at| ing air force that it provides.” 
|35 cents per copy. The evidence shows | 
| that it is the practice of many organiza- lows in full text: 
| tions, after holding their annual conven- A major naval air concentration in 
j tion, to get out in printed pamphlet form | which 44 surface craft and 227 naval air- 
| & resume of the proceedings, which is sold| craft of the United States Fleet will en- 
| to delegates for a very small sum. | gage in three distinct “air” problems is to 
| “After the conventions or meetings are | commence at daylight March 23, and will 
‘held Zinman sends out by mail a form range the entire Caribbean Sea from the 
soliciting orders for the transcripts from | Panama Canal to the northern limtis of 
any other persons whom he thinks might |the West Indies Islands. 
be interested. 

“Only a small percentage of the ‘orders’ 
secured by Zinman were procured by his 
mail solicitation. In those instances in 
which the order was signed by the person 
solicited the evidence shows that the signer 
misread the phrase ‘for which I shall pay 
you 35 cents per page for each copy,’ over- 
looking the words ‘per page.’ They under- 
stood they were to pay 35 cents ‘for each 
copy ordered,’ thinking they were to re- 
ceive a small pamphlet. From the large 
number of complaints received by Zinman 
he has long been well aware of the. fact 
that his order forms are usually misread 
or misunderstood, yet he has continued to 
employ this method of securing ‘orders.’” 

According to the memorandum, the 
“stenographic transcripts” are invariably 
mimeographed sheets on very cheap paper. 
“An examination of these “transcripts” in 
evidence shows that the are prepared 
largely with a view to covering as many 
pages as possible,” the memorandum says 

Return of Transcript Refused 


| “When the bill, demanding sums rang- 
ing from $100 to $2,800, is received, the ad- 
| dressee returns the ‘transcript’ to Zinman 
who promptly refuses to accept it. There 
then ensues considerable correspondence 
wherein Zinman and his different attor- 
neys demand compromise. In some in- 
stances compromises have been effected 
for a very small fraction of the original 
demand.” 

Mr. Zinman has written to the Depart- 
ment, according to the memorandum, stat- 
ing that the “trouble” has arisen because 
a large number of people are careless in 
that they do not read the orders that they 
sign, or because they are under the im- 
pression that a stenographic report means 
a resume or merely a pamphlet consisting 
of a few pages. 

The memorandum further states: 

But despite this knowledge, Mr. Zinman 
continues to operate the scheme, stating 
that he is not responsible for the “care- 
lessness” of others. 

In many instances school teachers and 
nurses -who were not in position to pay 
{any substantial part of Zinman’s demands 
were victimized. 


Embarrassment Said to Result 


Many of the conferences and conven- 
|tions used by Zinman have been held 
|}under the auspices of chambers of com- 
merce and one of them was held under 
| the supervision of one of the Government 
departments. Zinman secured “orders” at 
this latter conference from representatives 
jof foreign governments, and his attempts 
| to collect large sums of money from those 
| representatives resulted in complaints and 
considerable embarrassment to some offi- 
cials of this Government. 

Lesser employes have paid the sum de- 
manded by Zinman or his attorneys rather 
than have the fact that they had been 
victimized brought to the attention of 
their superiors, Prominent business men 
|have forwarded the amounts demanded 
|rather than have it become known that 
| they were victimized. 

This scheme has brought discredit 
among their members and upon a number 
of national organizations, and the officers 
of some of them have indicated that they 
have experienced difficulty in inducing 
|members to attend subsequent conventions. 
Its operation has resulted in the practical 
elimination of legitimate reporters from 
the convention reporting business and has 
brought much discredit upon the report- 
ing profession. 





| Department, will be under the direct su- 
| pervision of Vice Admiral Arthur L. Wil- 
lard, Commander Scouting Fleet, and in 
|}addition to involving all units of the 
| Scouting Fleet, will include the use of the 
“Saratoga” and “Lexington,” aircraft car- 
riers attached to the Battle Fleet. 

In all, there will 


| three aircraft tenders, and 24 destroyers, 


an unexpected $200? Findin: 


But all the thrill is not in 


in motoring. The floating, 


foot off the accelerator . . 





Canned Foods in Africa 


The humidity of the South African. at- 
| mosphere quickly will cause to deteriorate 
canned meats which are improperly 
packed. Canned foods bound for that 
moist country should be packed carefully 
in tin-lined cases, (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Solicits various governmental, business, / of our Navy played a most important part | 
permission to report stenographically, with- | problems in the Caribbean, play a major | 


“The Caribbean provides a more or less | 


|ranged so that extended flights from the| 


circulating through the mails persons sup-| ceeding from their base to an objective | 


The Department's announcement fol- 


The air exercises, outlined by the Navy | 


be one battleship, | 
three aircraft carriers, 13 light cruisers, | 


Wouldn’t you call this good news—saving 


worth a $1.20? Tomake yourself the proud 
owner of the finest Hupmobile ever built 
at the lowest prices ever offered? 


For every model is equipped with Free- 
Wheeling and that brings you the biggest, 
most thrilling feeling you have ever had 


sation of riding ‘‘on momentum”’... 


io strength of approximately the same 
orce. 

The second problem will be staged in 
|mid-Caribbean on March 27, and will 
| consist of a nair attack by a carrier group 
against surface craft equipped with a lesser 
plane operating strength. In this phase, 
{the “Lexington” and six cruisers will at- 
| tempt to locate and deliver an air attack 
|/upon @ main body of surface craft con- 
| sisting of the “Arkansas,” battleship, 
| “Langley,” second line aircraft carrier, and 
the Destroyer Squadrons of the Scouting 
| Fleet, which include the “Concord” (light 
| cruiser and flagship of the squadrons), 24 
| destroyers and two destroyer tenders. This 
main body of surface craft will attempt 
to detect air attacks delivered against it 
by means of a destroyer screen and will 
| repel air attacks by use of the “Langley’s” 
| planes. 


|Landing of Force 
To Be Attempted 


The third phase of the air concentra- 
tion problems will consist of an attack 
by the main body of surface craft, aug- 
mented by a carrier group, against the 
| Cuba-Haiti area, which will be defeneded 
| by a carrier group and two squadrons of 
Navy patrol planes operating from a 
“fleet air base.” In the attacking force 
there will be the main body ‘of surface 
craft used in the second phase of the 
| problems and, in addition, the “Lexing- 
jton” and six cruisers. The attacking 
| force will have an aircraft strength of 
| approximately 100 planes. 

In the defending force, there will be 
the “Saratoga” and six cruisers, aug- 
mented by patrol panes operating with 
the aircraft tenders; the plane strength 
of the defending force amounting approx- 
imately to 127 planes. The mission in 
general of the defending force will be 
that of reducing surface ship strength 
of the attacking units, while the primary 
mission of the attacking force will be that 
of destroying the air component of the 
units defending the Cuba-Haiti area in 
order to put ashore a landing force. 

The air concentration exercises will fol- 
low immediately after the end of tactical 
| maneuvers of the United States Fleet off 
Panama. On the day that the Battle 
Fleet returns to the San Pedro-San Diego 
area, the Scouting Fleet, plus the “Sara- 
| toga” and “Lexington,” will have transited 
the Canal.. The “Wright” with two pa- 
trol squadrons and aircraft tenders, 
| “Sandpiper” and “Teal,” will proceed on 
March 23 from Colon to the Cuba-Haiti 
participation in the third phase 
of the air problems. 

The carrier groups, consisting of the 
| “Saratoga” and “Lexington,” and 12 light 
cruisers of Light Curiser Divisions Two, 
Three and Five, will depart from Colon 
the evening of March 25. The main body, 
consisting of the “Arkansas,” “Langley,” 
}and the ships of the Scouting Fleet De- 
| Stroyer Squadrons, will proceed at day- 
| light March 26 from Colon for the Guan- 
| tanamo Bay area. 

The air forces Involved in the concen- 
tration exercises include 90 fighting 
planes, 69 observation (scouting) planes, 
12 patrol planes, 36 torpedo planes and 20 
|utility planes. These are distributed 
among the carriers, the “Arkansas” and 
the cruisers. 

The cruisers participating will be the 








| area for 


} 





City,” and “Chester,” of Light Cruiser 
Division Five (8-inch gun, 10,000-ton 
type), the “Trenton,” “Marblehead,” 
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FREE-WHEELING PLUS LOWEST PRICES IN HUPMOBILE HISTORY 


idling speed, but the car speeding silently, 
swiftly ahead, in gear, under control. 
Saving 20 to 44 per cent in ‘‘engine mile- 
age.”” Burning the minimum of gas and 
oil. And saving you from ‘‘clutchfoot,” 
for when Free-Wheeling you shift from 
second to high, back and forth, and 


See the new Free-Wheeling Hupmobiles. 
Every ounce of your 
motoring judgment will say, ‘‘Buy Hup- 


Buses Advocated 


To Serve Area in 
National Capital 


Removal of Traction Lines 
From Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Is Proposed by Rep- 
resentative Britten 


Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington 
would be cleared of traction equipment 
and buses substituted under a proposal 
of Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., made public by him on March 
22. He wrote to the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission, as well as to 
the Fine Arts Commission and the Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission 
asking a hearing to present his views. 

Mr. Britten stated orally that buses 
would handle a much greater traffic with 
less obstructions than the service that is| 
performed today by the traction company 
with its trackage and equipment in the 
center of the avenue. He pointed to the} 
Champs-Elysee in Paris, which he said is 
undoubtedly the most attractive boulevard 
in the world; to London's Piccadilly, a 
great downtown thoroughfare; and Berlin 
with its Unter-den-Linten, and said that 
buses perform a splendid service to the 
public on these boulevards and the same; 
advantages could be obtained for Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 


Would Present Bill 


“Washington,” he said, “can have its| 
beautiful Pennsylvania Avenue if the 
present unsightly obstructions are re- 
moved. If necessary, I shall be prepared 
when Congress convenes in December to 
introduce a bill providing for the removal 
of all street car tracks and platforms on 
15th Street (along the Treasury Depart- 
ment Building), on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
on B Street and on Ist Street, over which 
the street cars now travel.” 

His statement follows in full text: 

With the ultimate expectation of sub- 
stituting buses for street car transporia- 
tion in Pennsylvania Avenue between the 
Treasury Building and the Capitol Hill. 
I have sent the following letter to Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, Chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission, to Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission 
and to Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of 
the National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion: 

“When I recall the efficient handling of 
the enormous passenger traffic in down- 
town London, Paris and Berlin by motor 
buses, I wonder if it may not be expedient 
to replace the present unsightly street 
car platforms and tracks with an up-to- 
date bus service in Pennsylvania Avenue 
between the Treasury Building at F and 
15th Streets and B Street and the lst 
Street frontages of the Capitol Building 
and grounds. 

“As I look upon a map of the District 
of Columbia, the rerouting of certain lines 
affected by this change does not appear 
to be a serious matter when compared with 
the difference of having or not having 
one of the finest downtown thoroughfares 
in all the world. 

“Will you please inform me if a study 
of this subject matter has ever been made 
and if so, I should like to know the results. 

“In your opinion, would legislation be 
necessary to effect such a change? 

“I will appreciate hearing from you in 
the premises and would be glad to have 
your views concerning the proposal.” 














Alien Percentage Declines 
In North Dakota Population 


The Director of the Census has an- 
nounced the population of North Dakota 
classified by color, nativity, and sex, as 
returned in the 1930 census, together with 
the number of persons 21 years of age 
and over, and the foreign-born white pop- 


ulation by citizenship. 

The population of the State on April 1, 
1930, was 680,845, comprising 359,615 males, 
and 321,230 females, or an excess of 38,- 
385 males over females. There were in 
the State 671,243 white persons, 377 Ne- 
groes, and 9,225 of other races, the last 
including Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, etc. As compared with 
the number in 1930 (639,954), the white 
population shows an increase of 49 per 
cent, while the Negro population (which 
numbered 467 in 1920) shows a decrease 
of 19.3 per cent. 

The white population Included 256,622 
native parentage, 309,473 natives of for- 
eign or mixed parentage, and 105,148 fore 
eign born. Of the whole number of for- 
eign born, 86,666 were naturalized, 4,515 
had taken out their first papers, and 9,- 
998 were returned as alien, with reports 
on citizenship missing for 3,969. Alien 
foreign-born whites represented 1.5 per 
cent of the population in 1930, as come 
pared with 2.8 per cent in 1920. 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 358,182, or 52.6 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 
21 years of age and over amounted to 
102,308, of which number 8,741 were ree 
turned as alien.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Take your choice 
of these 


9 


LUXURIOUS 
FLYERS 


arrive in Chicago at the 
most convenient time. The 
flexible Pennsylvania schedule 
of 9 trains daily, led by The 
Liberty Limited and The 
Golden Arrow, meets business 
and social plans to perfection. 
Six trains daily to St. Louis. 


Fon when you choose .. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicage 
THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington. ........+. . 3.25 P.M 
Arrives Chicago......+++ssee0 + 910 A.M 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington............ 5.30 P.M 
Arrives Chicago...... ercvee +++-12.00Noor 
MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington........+++. 7.05 P.M 
Arrives Chicago........-+-++ e+e 2.05 P.M 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Telephone National 9140. 


“Memphis,” “Detroit,” “Raleigh,” “Cincin- 


nati,” “Milwaukee,” and “Omaha,” 
Light Cruiser Divisions Two and Three 
(6-inch gun, 7,050-ton type), and the 
“Concord,” 6-inch gun cruiser and flag- 
ship of the Destroyer Squadrons. 

Upon completion of the air concentra- 


| tion problems, the “Saratoga” and “Lex- 


ington” will return to the San Pedro— 
San Diego area on the West Coast. The 
ships of the Scouting Fleet will anchor at 
Guantanamo Bay, with the exception of 
the Destroyer Squadrons which will pro- 
ceed to the Gonaives (Haiti) area. 


Century Six, 70 H. P. 
Free-Wheeling Sedan 


Century Eight, 90 H. P. 
Free-Wheeling Sedan 


100 H. P. Eight : 
Free-Wheeling Sedan 


133 H. P, Eight 
Free-Wheeling Sedan 


132 H. P. Eioht Free- 


Hupp MotTorR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


of 





PRICES SENSATIONALLY REDUCED 


Wheeling Custom Sedan . $2295 $2495 


PRICES ARE STANDARD EQUIPPED Ff. 0. 6. FACTORY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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| 
| 
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MEW PRICE OLD PRicE 
$995 $1195 
Seving $200 
$1295 $1395 
Saving $100 
$1595 $1695 
Saving $100 


$1895 $2080 
Saving $185 


Saving $200 
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MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1931 — 


Claim by State for Additional Tax 


Under Retaliatory Statute Refused | 


Difference in Payment Dates Considered in 


Estimating Relative Burdens Imposed by In- | 


surance Laws of Washington and California 





Otympia, WASH. 


Pactric Mutvat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
v. 
STATE or WASHINGTON. 
Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22952. 

Appeal from _a judgment of the Superior 
Court for Thurston County. 

Jonn H. Dunsar, Attorney General, and 
E. W. ANverson, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, for appellant; Ryan, Desmonp & 
Ryan for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 4, 1931 


Bears, J.—Plaintiff is insurance 


an 


ny, organized under the laws of the} 
State of t }least this amount on its money, if it could 


State of California, and regularly licensed 
to write insurance in the State of Wash- 
ington. : 

This action requires a construction of 
the so-called insurance retaliatory stat- 
ute. Rem. Comp. Stat. sec. 7092, which 
reads as follows: 

“If, by the laws of any other State, any 
taxes, fines, penalties, licenses, fecs, de- 
posits, or other obligations or prohibi- 
tions, in the aggregate, additional to o1 
in excess of those imposed by the laws 
of this State, upon foreign insurance 
companies and their agents and solici- 
tors, are imposed on insurance ecompanies 
of this State and their agents doing busi- 
ness in such State, like obligations and 


prohibitions shall be imposed upon all in- | 


surance companies of such State and 
their agents doing business in this State. 
so long as such laws remain in force.” 

Plaintiff seasonably filed with the in- 
surance commissioner its annual state- 
ment, showing the insurance which it had 
written during the year 1929, as required 
by Rem. Comp. Stat. sec. 7071, which pro- 
vides for an annual tax of 2.25 per cent 
upon the gross premiums received. Com- 
puted on this basis, the tax due from) 
plaintiff for the year 1929 amounts to} 
$18,886.87, but, as the ‘State of California 
imposes a similar tax upon the gross pre- 
miums received by foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business in that State, com- | 
puted*on’ the basis of 2.60 per cent thereof | 
(Deering’s Politic Code, secs. 3664-b/| 
and 3668-b), the fhsurance commissioner, | 
proceeding under Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. | 
7092, supra, deemed it his duty to im- 
pose upon plaintiff an additional tax, 
based upon the difference between 2.25 
per cent, as provided by sec. 7071, supra, 
and 2.60 pe: cent, as provided by the laws | 
of California. , 

Plaintiff paid the tax as imposed by the | 
insurance commissioner, and brought this 
action to recover $396.94, the difference | 
between 2.25 per cent of its gross pre- 
miums and the tax as demanded by the 
insurance commissioner, which difference 
plaintiff had paid under protest. A de- 
murrer to plaintiff's complaint was in- 
terpesed by defendant, which the superior | 
court overruled, whereupon defendant 
stood upon its demurrer and refused to 
plead furthers Judgment was entered in 
accordance with the prayer of plaintiff's 
complaint, from which judgment defen- 
Cant appeals. 


Installment Provision 


Of California Law 


It is conceded that, under the law of 
California, the fiscal year establishing | 
the 12 months period during which the 
gross receipts of insurance companies 
shall be reported for the purpose of | 
computing the tax due thereon, ends Dec. | 
31 of each year, and, in this particular, 
corresponds with the law in this State. 
The California law, however, while im- 
posing a tax of 2.60 per cent upon gross 
premiums, provides that the tax may be | 
paid in two installments, one half on the 
first Monday of July following the end 
of the fiscal year for which the tax is 
payable, and the other half on the first 
Monday of the following February. Un- 
de: the law of this State, sec. 7071, supra, 
the entire tax is due March 1 next after 
the end of fiscal year, and becomes de- 
lincuent 50 days thereafter. 

R-spondent contends that the insurance 
commissioner, in applying the retaliatory 
statute ‘section 7092, supra), must take 
into consideration the advantage enjoyed 
by insuranc? companies operating under | 
the Califormia law, in so far as the date 
the tax is payable is concerned; such 
companics, under that law, having the 
us? of all of the money required to pay 
the tax up to the first Monday in July, 
and of half thereof until the first Mon- 
day of the following February. 

Th2 purpose of retaliatory statutes,’such | 
as that under consideration here, is sim- 
ply to equalize the amount of tax payable, 
and to prevent unfavorable discrimina- 
tion against Washington corporations by 
other States, in the exercise of the taxing 
power. Such a statute is wholly defensive 
in its purpose, is at least quasi-criminal 
in its nature, and should be strictly con- 
strucd and applied so as to accomplish its | 
object, and nothing further. Life & Cas- 
ualty Ins. Co. v. Coleman, 25 S. W. (2d) 
(Ky. App.) 748. The act is in no sense 
a revenu2 mcasure, any increase in rev- 
enue accruing to the State under any ap- 
plication of the act being purely inci- 
dental. The Supreme Court of ‘California, 
in the case of Bankers’ Life Co. v. Rich- 
ardson, 192 Cal. 113, 218 Pac. 586, said: | 





Equitable Reciprocity 


In Taxes Is Sought 


“But, whether regarded as reciprocal or 
retaliatory, in so far as they are retalia- 
tory in their nature, and involving the 
comity of States, they are to be strictly 
construed, executed with care, and not 
applied to any case that does not fall 
plainly within the letter of the law.” 

The theory of our law is that foreign | 
insurance companies shall be taxed in this | 
State to the same extent as Washington 
insurance companies are taxed when en-| 
gaged in business in other States. Tt is! 
manifest that it is not the purpose of our | 
law to place a greater tax upon a Cali- 
fornia insurance company than our own 
companies operating in California are re- | 
quired to pay, the underlying purpose of 
our statute being simply to insure that 
th: tax paid by the two sets of insur- 
ance companies is essentially the same, 
and an equitable reciprocity maintained. | 

Respondent contends that, under our} 
law, the Insurance Commissioner may as- 
sess a tax of 2.60 per cent on gross preé- | 
miums earned by a California insurance | 
company in this State, and, by executive | 
order, provide that the tax shall be paid | 
upon the dates provided for by the Cali- | 
fornia law, or, in the alternative, that 
he may assess upon such gross premiums 
a 2.60 p2r cont tax, and require payment 
thereof at the time provided for by Rem. 
Comp. Stat., section 7071, supra; but that, | 
if he adopts the latter plan, he must off-| 
s:t avainst the tax due a reasonable dis- 
count, based upon the value of the use 
of the moncy for additional time allowed 
by the California law. 

Respondent submits that, if such a dis- | 
count were allowed in the instant case in| 


| California act. 


concedes, however, that under no circum- 


stances is it entitled to pay a tax in a 
sum less than an amount computed upon 


the Washington primary rate, and so ad- | 
mits its liability to pay a tax in the sum | 


of $18,886.87, on or before March 30. _ 
It is admitted that the excess over this 
amount, claimed by the Insurance Com- 


missioner, and paid by respondent under | 


protest in the sum of $396.94, if deducted | 


from the total tax paid by respondent, 
affords respondent an allowance of ap- 
proximately 3.5 per cent for the use of the 
money during the deferred period pro- 
vided for payment of such a tax by the 


In its complaint, respond- | 


ent alleges that it could have earned at | 





|posed by our Insurance Act. 


|} @S penalties. 


have availed itself of the privilege of de- 


|ferring the payment of the tax, as pro- 


vided for by the California law. This al- 
legation stands admitted by apepllant’s 
demurrer. 

Review of Arguments 
Advanced by Appellant 


not permit the Insurance Commissioner to} 


On behalf of appellant, it is con-| 
jtended that the retaliatory section | 
of our law above referred to, does 


take into consideration the time for, or the} 


|methed of, payment, but allows him only 


t consider the amount of the tax actually 
imposed, and that, as the State of Cali- 


fornia imposes a tax amounting to 2.60 | 


per cent of gross premiums upon Wash- 
ington insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in California, it is the duty of the 


impose a tax of 2.60 per cent of the gross 
premiums received by California com- 
panies doing business in Washington. 

It is also argued that, as the law of 


| this State provides a penalty of $25 per 
|day for each day an insurance company 


ance Commissioner cannot establish any 
rule by which respondent, or any insur- 
ance company similarly situated, may pay 
it: tax at any date later than that pro- 


vided by our law for the payment thereof. | 


Assuming, without deciding, that such 
is the case, it is our opinion that such a 
situation as is here presented calls, in the 
first instance, for tne determination by 
the Insurance Commissioner of a question 


of fact, to wit, whether or not, under the! 


law of the State of the domicile of the 
insurance company, the amount of whose 
tax in this State is being determined, a 
Washington insuranc company doing 
business in that State would be required 
to pay a greater tax than the insurance 


company in question is required to pay) 


under our law. 
In deciding this question, the Insurance 


| Commissioner should take into considera- 


tion, in connection with other pertinent 
facts, the time fixed for the payment of 


the tax, and if, as in the case at bar, it! 


appears that the taxpaying date is later 
than that fixed by our statute, that fact 
should be considered in deciding whether 
or not the tax imposed by the sister State 
is, in fact, more onerous than that im- 
If, 
such an estimate of the situation, the In- 
surance Commissioner 
that a comparison of the two laws demon- 
strates that a Washington insurance com- 


pany is in fact discriminated against, the | 


retaliatory statute may be applied. 


Protection From Unjust 


Retaliation Discussed 


Such st-tutes are proper and, indeed, 
necessary, but should be invoked only in 
cases where the inequitable discrimination 
is clearly established; otherwise, the In- 
surance Commissioner of the State against 
which the law is brought into operation 
will in turn apply the retaliatory law 
which is undoubtedly at his disposal, and 
an unreasonable ard unjust system of 
mutual retaliation may be commenced, 
which will do no gocd to anyone, and re- 
sult in much harm to legitimate business. 

The purpose of these laws is to equal- 


| ize the amount of taxes which are required 
laws, | 


to be paid under different State 
and not to require the establishment of 
an equal rate of taxation, 
upon the payment of additional amounts 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. v. 
Coleman, 25 S. W. (2d) (Ky. App.) 748; 
Couch’s Cyclopedia of Insurance Law, vol. 
I, p. 580; 32 C. J. 991. 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, in the 


case of Cochrane v. Bankers’ Life Co., 30) 


Ted. (2d) 918, in considering a somewhat 
simila> question, said: 

“In demanding 2's per cent on the level | 
premiums and 2 per cent on the assess- 
ment premiums, the Commissioner re- 
taliates beyond the point of equalization, 
and therefore beyond the authority given 
him by the Colorado retaliatory statute.” 


This quotation is equally applicable to} 


the argument herein advanced on behalf 
of the Insurance Commissioner. 
It is, of course, evident that insurance 


; companies derive their revenue from the 


use of the money paid to them by way 
of premiums for insurance which they 
have written. The use of this money is 
valuable, and the fact that, under the 
California law, insurance companies com- 


jing within its scope have for a longer 


after | 


is of the opinion | 


or to insist | 


The Circuit Court | 


|Insurance Commissioner of this State to! 


/is in default in paying its tax, the Insur- | 





pericd the use of the money required to} 


pay the tax than such companies do under 
our law, should be taken into considera- 
tion, in deciding whether or not our re- 
taliatory statute should be applied. 

For the reasons assigned, the trial court 
did not err in overruling appellant's de- 
murrer to respondent's complaint and in 
entering judgment in respondent's favor. 

Judgment affirmed. 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the: United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Benz Bros. Co., 19965, 20-1214, 

Broadbent, Frederick M., estate of*, 
20-890. 

Coffman-Dobson Bank & Trust Co., execu- 
tqr*, 21036, 20-890. 

Jacobs, Arthur F., 30629, 20- 

Jones, Frani: H., 2 ba 

Jones, Lillie M., 2 


93 


4. 
75. 





Jones, Walter E., 28615, 21-275. 
Klemyer, George N., 30615, 20-934. 
Rowe, Henry C., 18216, 19-906 
Skinner, Frederika, 41568, 20-491. 
Wahl, J. S., 24762, 21-822 


Weber-King Lumber Co., 22574, 20-1011. 

Wilson Co., William, 14505, 18-1107. 

The Commissioner does not acquicesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 









Boulevard Building Co 4391 21-364 

Burdine Rea!ty Co., John M., 33071, 20-54 

Houghton & Dutton Building Trust, 34558, 
41601, 45738, 49139, 20-59:. 

McClure Pine Co., 37009, 41314 

Matern, William A., 965, ; 

S'ocum, Ada M., executrix*, 040, 21-169 

S'ocum, Grant H., estate of*, 30940, 21-169 


*Dstate tax decision 


Making of Ranheo Hats 


The weaving of Pandan and bamboo 





« CURRENT LAW -» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








CRIMINAL LAW—Trial—Disagreement of jury—Misconduct in sending jury back 
for further deliberation—Imputation of violation of oath— 


Where the jury in a Federal court prosecution for the unlawful transportation 
of intoxicating liquor returned to the court and reported its inability to agree as 
to the facts after deliberating for two hours and fifteen minutes, but agreed on a 
verdict of guilty within a few minutes after it returned to the jury room, at the 
direction of the court, and where the evidence as to the defendant's guilt was 
conflicting, the action of the court in stating to the jury in sending it back for 
further deliberation that “it is apparent to the court that some of you have for- 
gotten that part of the charge of the court as to your oaths as jurors” and that 
“it does not seem“to me that there is very much doubt as far as the facts are 
concerned,” was reversible error. : 


Kesley v. United States; C. C. A. 5, No. 5897, March 5, 1931. 





LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT—Exclu- 
siveness of remedy—Action for death under State statutes— 

The administrator of an employe of a stevedoring company who was killed while 
loading freight into the hold of a vessel, as the result of the negligence of the 
vessel, could not recover for the employe’s death under the Death Act of Georgia, 
since the remedy under the Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act of 1927 is exclusive. 

Moore, Adminr., v. Christienson Steamship Co.; D. C., S. D. Ga., No. 413, Feb. 24, 
1931. 





TRUSTS—Charitable trusts—Validity—Indecfiniteness as to beneficiaries—Failure 
for want of trustees— 

A testamentary trust “for such public charitable purposes as shall meet” the 
approval of the trustees “under the conditions in which they may be called to 
act,” was not void for indefiniteness; the trust did not fail for want of trustees 
on the death of four of the five trustees named in the will, and the judge of probate 
had authority to order distribution in accordance with a scheme adopted and acted 
upon by him. 

Xirwin, Adminr., v. Attorney General et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 5, 1931. 





WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION—Award of compensation—Denial of compensa- 
tion for original injury as bar to recovery of compensation for injary resulting 
therefrom— 

An order of the Oklahoma Industrial Commission denying an employe an award 
for an injury to one of his eyes, for failure to file his claim within the required 
time precluded the Commission from awarding him compensation for disability 
caused by infection of the other eye which had developed as a result of the injury, 
since the denial of recovery for the original injury was a bar to recovery for any 
injuries resulting therefrom. 

Standard Paving Co. et al. v. Huddleston et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21488, March 
10, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Evidence— 

Where prior use by another is proved and plaintiff attempts to show prior inven- 
tion, certain facts lend considerable support to claim that witnesses for plaintiff 
must be mistaken particularly as to time of sketches or drawings; the most that 
can be said is that instead of overthrowing the patent, it has been cast in doubt; 
manifestly this is not discharge of burden law places on challenger of validity; 
patent held valid—Hevi Duty Electric Go. v. Globe Steel Tubes Co. (D. 0. 2. 
Wis.) —6 U. S. Daily, 180, March 23, 1931. 





PATENTS—Infringement—Identity—Words and phrases— 

“Cover” in patent closes and supports and is not infringed by device which only 
supports.—Hevi Duty Electric Co. v. Globe Steel Tubes Co. (D. C., E. D. Wis.) —6 
U. S. Daily, 180, March 23, 1931. 





PATENTS—Electric furnace valid— 

Patent 1547623 to Smalley for Electric Furnace held valid; claims 1, 21 and others 
held infringed; claims 3, 4 and 5 held not infringed.—Hevi Duty Electric Co. v. 
Glove Steel Tubes Co. (D. C., E. D. Wis.)—6 U.S. Daily, 180, March 23, 1931. 





PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 

Claim having preamble “in combination with the mains and the automatic 
control switching mechanism of gas engine operated generating units of the de- 
mand starter type having a relay provided with a holding coil in series with the 
mains” may reasonably be taken as defining that portion of a new combination 
which is old yet which enters into the limitation of the combination, and the 
elements named definitely form part ot the combination.—Ex parte Witzel. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 180, March 23, 1931. 





PATENTS—Practice and procedure in Patent Office—Appeals to Board of Appeals— 

Where claims mentioning elements of a preamble only are on appeal and ap- 
plicant presents claims omitting all reference to elements of preamble, and it is 
clear upon mere inspection that claims for the subcombination would be classified 
for examination in different class and division and would require new search and 
reexamination of merits and, therefore, there would be different subject of inven- 
tion from entire combination, Board does not recommend entry of these claims.— 
Ex parte Witzel. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 180, March 23, 1931. 





PATENTS—Automatic generating plants claims refused— 7 
Patent 1794392 to Witzel for Automatic Gencrating Plants, claims 2, 3, 4, 6 and 
10 refused.—Ex parte Witzel. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, —, March —, 1931. 


State Taxation 


WASHINGTON—Insurance companies—Tax on gross premiums—Retaliatory stat- 
ute—When tax in foreign State is payable at a later date— 

In determining whether a retaliatory taxing statute should be applied to a foreign 
corporation whose home State imposes a similar tax at a higher rate, consideration 
should be given to the fact that in the foreign State the tax is payable at a later 
date.—Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Calif. v. State. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—6 U.S. 
Daily, 180, March 23, 1931. 





WASHINGTON—Insurance companies—Tax on gross premiums—Action to recover 
tax paid under retaiiatory statute— 

Where it appeared that the rate of the premium tax on domestic life insurance 
companies was 2.25 per cent, but under a retaliatory statute the rate imposed 
against a certain foreign company wes 2.60 per cent, a complaint by the foreign 
company in an action to recover the difference was not subject to demurrer when 
such complaint alleged that the tax in the foreign State was payable at a later 
date, and that if a discount were allowed for the difference in time, it would result 
in a smaller tax than that arrived at by applying the 2.25 per cent rate.—Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Calif. v. State. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 180, March 


23, 1931. 





WASHINGTON—Insurance companies—Retaliatory statutes—Purpose— 

The purpose of retaliatory taxing statutes is simply to equalize the amount of tax 
payable, and to prevent unfavorable discrimination against domestic corporations 
by other States, in the exercise of their taxing power; such a statute is wholly 
defensive in its purpose, is at least quasi-criminal in its nature, and should be 
strictly construed and applied so as to accomplish its object, and nothing further.— 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Calif. v. State. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
180, March 23, 1931. 


Summary of Cases Docketed in Week 
With Supreme Court of United States 


A summary follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed dur- 
ing the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in which printed petitions or statements have been filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, the 


| title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be reviewed, 


21038, | 
ling petition for want of prosecution of claim 


the amount of 6 per cent, it would result| hats is an important household industry | 


in the payment of a less tax than a 
straight 2.25 per cent tax, comptted un- 
der the law of this State, and payable 
as therein provided. Respondent further 


in the Netherland East Indies. Exports 
of such hats increased from 23,538,000 in 
1928 to 25,613,000 in 1929. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


and the procedure followed in seeking review. 
Admiralty (see Workmen's Compensation), + _ 
Contracts (see United States) | Railroads 
Courts—Court of Claims—Proceedings—Dis- Ac 
missal of petition for want of prosecution— 
Whether Court of Claims erred in dismiss- 





(see Federal Employers’ Liability 


t). 

| Shipping (see United States) 

United States—Claims azgainst—Contracts— 

Requisites—Cancellation— 

Whether there was compliance with R. S., 
sec. 3774. where contractor was given order 
for “all the lanolin it was capable for produc- 
ing’’ by Chemical Warfare Service, price to 
be fixed by War Industries Board. and then 
formal contract was sent but before reach- 
ing contractor was canceled by letters or 
| telegrams.—-North Star Chemical Works, Inc., 
v. United States, No. 756; Ct. Cls., cert. 
United States—Claims against—Orders for war 
materials—Cancellation— 

Necessity for orders for material under Na- 


against United States for alleged failure of 

Post Office Department to deliver registered 

letter to addressee.—Dial v. United States, 

No. 778; Ct. Cls., cert. 

Descent and distribution—What law governs— 
Personality of Italian national without rel- 
atives— 

Right of government of Italy or State of 
New York to personal property of Italian na- 
tional dying in New York without relatives. | 
—Santovincenso vy. Egan et al. No. 787; 
Surrog. Ct., Cty. N. Y., appl. 

Escheat (see Descent and distribution). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Assumption 
of risk—Detective tools— 

Whether employe, in action under Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, injured while await- 


make United States liable for value of un- 
finished material in process of manufacture 
when United States canceled order before 
completion North Star Chemical Works, Inc., 













ing turn to work, assumed risk of injury’ vy. United States. No. 786: Ct. Cls., cert. 
from defective chisel and failure of ratl- United States—Contracts—Proposals—Richt to 
road to supply goggles for protection to ever: recover deposit money on failure to con- 
and wheiher theory of “peremotory order” rs 
ts admissible.—-Cheosaneake & Chio Ry. Co. ht to recover from United States amount 
v. Kubn, Nos. 797, 798; Ohio Sup. Ct., cert 2sit on account of prospective purchace 
Federal Emovloyers' Liability ®et—Ascumption yr to vurehace. where offer was made 
of risk—Negli¢ence of fellow servants— ract ubmitted offeror bv Shipping 
Whether railroat trackman assumed risk Board was declined because of alleged vari- 
of death attributable to negligence of rail- anee with ter of offer.—A. D. Cummins & 
road's engineer in failing to comply with cus- Co. vy. United State No. 754: Ct. Cls., cert. 
tom to warn employes enraged in inspecting Workmen’s rompensation—E mployments 
tracks of approach of trains, of which negli- within statute—Person employed on small 
gence decedent was not aware.—Biernacki v. moored vessel— , 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., No, 791; C. C. A. 2, Jurisdiction of Industrial Accident Com- 
cert. (45 F. (2d) 677). mission of California to award workmen's 
International law (see Descent and distribu- compensation to injured person where injury 
tion). was sustained upon small moored vessel 
Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ | afloat upon navigable water and while injured 
Liability Act; Workmen's compensation), person was claimed engaged under maritime 


Post Office (see Courts), contract in performance of maritime service, 





tional Defense Act to have been in writing to | 


Che Gnited States Baily — yEaRry mNDEX PAGE 180 








To Sit in Tax Cases 


| 
| 
| 





of 
Charleston, W. Va., has just been 
appointed by the President to 
membership on the Board of Tax 


EDGAR J. GOODRICH, 


Appeals. Mr. Goodrich was en- 
dorsed for the post by the com- 
mittee on taxation of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


Claims Are Rejected 
In Patent Covering 
Generating Plants 


| Elements N 

ble to Claim Held Part of 
Combination for Which 
Application Was Made 





Ex PARTE Fart R. WITZEL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 3691. 

Patent No. 1794392 was issued March 3 
1931, to Earl R. Witsel, for Automatic 
Generating Plants, on apovlication filed 
April 4, 1927. Serial No. 180985. Opin- 
ion dated Dec. 4, 1930. 

Ricuarp S. C. Catpwet. for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and Reprow and TxurBer, Examiners 
in Chief. 

Oninion of the Board 

Reprow, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
appeal from the final rejection of claims | 
2, 3, 4..6 and 10. 
| Claims 2 is illustrative and is as fol- 
| lows: 

2. In combination with the mains and the 
automatic control switching mechanisf™ of | 
gas-engine-operated generating units of the 
demand starter type having a relay pro- 
| vided with a holding coil in series with the 
mains, an auxiliary relav having a coil in 
series with the mains, a circuit in shunt with | 
| said holding coil controlled by said auxiliary 
relay for diverting a portion of the current 
in said mains from said holding coil, and 
means in said circuit for varying the re-| 
sistance thereof depending on the strength | 
of current flow through the mains. 

One reference—Nyman et al., No. 1590- 
478. has been applied to appealed claim. 
10, but it appears from a proposed amend- 
ment filed with the brief that applicant 
does not intend to insist upon this claim 
las it is directed to be cancelled. The 
eppeal as to claim 10 is therefore dis- 
missed. 


Indefiniteness Alleged 
The remaining claims on appeal stand 
rejected upon the ground that they are 
indefinite. The examiner states that they 
differ from the corresponding allowed 
claims only in that certain elements are 


amed in Pream- | 





| support 





mentioned only in the vague, indefinite, 
inferential and impositive manner con- 
| demned in Ex parte Dodge 1906 C. D. 439, 
and Ex parte Vincke 1901 C. D. 124 and! 
that they are not positively included as | 
elements of the combination here claimed. | 
This rejection is directed to the first 
portion of the claims. The examiner con- 
siders that in the above quoted claim 2, 
for instence, all of the elements of the 
first five lines constitute merely a pre- 
amble of the claim and have no weight or 
that it is at least doubtful in respect to 
the question whether these elements are | 
positively included. Ex parte Vincke and 
| Dodge relate to the objection sometimes 
|}raisod that a claim does not include an| 
antecedent for some element referred to 
|in the latter portion of the claim by the 
|article “the.” | 
We do not find that this is quite the! 
situation involved here but that it falls | 
rather under the subject of preamblss 
to claims such as is discussed in Ex parte 
| Jepson 1917 C. D. 62. In that decision 
| by Assistant Commissioner Clay it is made 
clear that in this type of claim the pre- | 
amble may reasonably be taken as de- 
fining that portion of a new combination 
which is old yet which enters into the 
limitation of the combination. | 
| We consider that these claims fall| 
| within the rule set forth én that decision | 
and that the elements named in the first | 
jlines of the appealed claims dofinitely 
|form part of the combination. We be-| 
| lieve, however, that these claims are iden- 
tical in: scope as pointcd out by the ex- | 
aminer with claims 11, 12, 13 and 14. And 
that while they may be of permissible 
form that claims 11, 12, 13 and 14 are of 
preferable form in this relation. We find 
no reasons for the allowance of both! 
groups of claims. | 
The decision of the examiner is reversed | 
as to the rejection upon indefiniteness but | 
is affirmed upon the ground that they 
are not patentable over claims 11, 12, 13} 
and 14, | 
Applicant contends that he is entitled | 
to claims omitting all reference to the| 
elements of this preamble and has pre- | 
sented three claims of that type in a}! 
| proposed amendment accompanying the) 
brief. It is clear upon mere inspection | 
that claims for the subcombination would | 
| be classifiable and examinable in a dif-| 
| ferent class and division and require a} 
new search and reexamination of merits 
and would be a different subject of in- | 
| vention from the entire combination set | 
|forth in the allowed claims and those! 
|on appeal. We therefore are unable to 
}recommend the entry of these claims, | 
Ex parte Moore 1923 C. D. 13. 
The decision of the examiner is af-| 
firmed as above indicated. 











—Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., 
|v. Industrial Accident Commission of Calif, | 
et al., Nos, 794, 795, 796; Cal. Sun. Ct., cert, 
FEDERAL TAXATION | 
Assessment—Statute of limitations—Waiver— 
Validity— 
Whethef waiver signed by one member of 
board of directors of New York corporation 


| 





in process of liquidation was valid. when 
such waver was sent to the company’s tax 
arent who attached the corporate seal.— 
"af v. Commi stoner, Nos, 799-892, C. C. A 
a (45 F. (24) 679). 


Ascessments—Troncforved assets—1926 act, sec. 

"89—Constitutionality— 

Whether section 280 of Revenue Act of 1926 
with regard to the liability of transferees is 
constitutional.—Jaffee v. Commissioner, Nos, 
799-802, C A. 2, cert. (45 F (2d) 679). | 
| Estate tax—Statutory construction—Effect of | 
| repealing statute—1918, 1921 acts— 

Whether saving clause of 1921 Revente Act 
rendered the Federal estate tax payable in 
the case of those persons who died between 
Nov. 24, 1920, and Nov. 23, 1921.—Alker vy, 
United States, No, 803; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
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| Patent for Electric Furnace Held 


n for Infringement 





Structure Found to Have Features Patentable 
Over Previous Inventions; Claims on Cover 


Plates Ruled 


Not Infringed 





MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Hevi Duty Etecrric Company 


v. 
G.Lose Stee. Tunes Company. 
District Court, E. D. Wisconsin. 
James D. SHaw, SHAw, Muscat & SULLIVAN 
and Joxnn B. Brapy for plaintiff;. Harry 
Frease, Grorce E. StTessins, FREASE & 
Bonn, and Byrnes, STEBBINS, PARMALEE 

& Brenxo for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 6, 1931 

Geicer, District Judge—The plaintiff 
charges infringement of the Smalley Pat- 
ent, 1547623, covering an electric furnace 
of the so-called “car bottom” type. I 
think, upon examination of art, it 
clearly appears to be a development in- 
tended to meet the application of elec- 
tricity in large sized, so-called “industrial 
furnaces,’ which development is compar- 
atively recent. The patentee states: 

“With electric furnaces of large size, 
such as are comprehended by my inven- 
tion for the heat treatment of large ob- 
jects, especially where such objects have 
considerable length, it is desirable that 
the base portion of the furnace upon 
which the objects are to be supported 


should be movable into and out of the! 


housing. Therefore, I have provided the 
car structure referred to, with wheels 
to run on a track that extends completely 
under the furnace and also extends be- 
yond the furnace so that the car can be 
loaded -up with the objects -to undergo 
treatment outside the furnace, and then 
move into the furnace to form a constitu- 
ent part thereof. When the objects upon 
the car receive their heat treatment, the 
car can be withdrawn from the furnace. 
“It is desirable, in an electric furnace, 
that its floor as well as the sides and 
top, should be provided with sources of 
heat, so that the heat extension zone may 
extend clear around the furnace interior.” 


Claims Showing 
Breadth Quoted 


The claims in question may be referred 
to by groups. As typical of breadth, we 
may take Claim 1: 


An electric furnace comprising a top por- 
tion, a base portion constituting a movable 
support for conveying the material to be 
heated, a heating element carried by said base 
portion, and means for energizing said heat- 
ing element, substantially as specified. 

Of another group referred to as the 
“cover” claims, claim 3 may be taken as 
an example: 

An electric furnace comprising a refractory 
top portion, a refractory base portion, en- 
closing with said top portion the interior space 
of said furnace, and constituting a movable 
for coveying the material to be 
heated, a heating element carried by said 
base portion, means for energizing said heat- 
ing element, and a cover for said heating ele- 
ment directly exposed to the heat thereof 
and serving to support the material to be 
heated, substantially as described. (Italics 
supplied.) 

Other claims contained variant state- 
ments of the broader idea, of the “ener- 
gizing means,” as, for example, claim 21: 


An electric furnace comprising a wall, heat- 





jing elements upon the inner surface thereof, 


@ car adapted to be moved into and out of 


| said furnace, a top on said car for support- | 


ing the material to be heated, a resister ele- 
ment mounted on said car below said top, | 


an automatic means operabie to energize | 


said resistor element when said car is moved | 
into said furnace, substantially as specified. 

Upon the broad claims, defendant in- | 
sistently presses the Hammond patent | 
number 720024, dated Feb. 10, 1903. This 
structure, so the patentee states, relates 
to electric furnaces “chiefly designed for 
dentists’ use in continuous gum work, and 
such other work requiring a high tem-| 
perature for baking”; and it may be as- | 
sumed that the structure is a small port- 
able furnace adaptable in the indicated 
limited ficld. It is urged that the struc- 
ture comprehends the very elements of | 
the large industrial furnace, that a com-| 
parison of Hammond and Smalley dis- | 


closes merely a@ variant degree of! 
applicability of the same thought. | 

_ may be admitted that if the| 
basic thought was the provision of | 
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|be decisive of the case 


| festly, this is not a discharge of the bur- 


| Or covers 24 serve as a support 


| ment of the cover 


& movable bo* om in an air-tight furnace, 
the two patents have it in common. Illus- 
trative of Hammond's structure, are his 
claims 1 and 2: 

1. In an electric furnace an oven having 
& movable bottom, means for raising and low« 
ering said bottom in a vertical direction, 
means whereby said bottom may be moved 
laterally, said above mentioned means con- 


stituting means whereby said bottom is held 
in verticah position. 

2. In an electric furnace an oven compris- 
ing upper and lower sections, the lower sec- 
tion composed of an outer stationary base and 
;}@n inner movable slab, guidepiece secured to 
the outer base for guiding said inner slab 
in its movements, means whereby said inner 
slab is raised and lowered, and means for 
turning said inner slab laterally. 


Certain Claims Held 
Not Infringed 


A comparison of this structure with that 
found in a later patent to Hammond, No. 
825386, and with the structures cited in 
the Patent Office upon the application of 
Smalley, particularly that to Gin, No. 
771872, must result in a conclusion that 
although Smalley could not claim to be 
; the inventor or the discoverer of a fur- 
| nace with a movable car, nor of the means 
| of applying and distributing heat so that 
it would reach all sides of the article to 
be treated in the furnace, he does appear 
| to have been the first in the art to have 
made the pu. ticular combination of an 
| electric furnace in which the movable 
| car carried the heating element and with 
| Other elenents such as a cover and the 
| automatic energizing means. It may be 
| noted that if the contention now made 
;} on behalf of Hammond is at all tenable, 
| it is difficult to see upon what hypothesis 
| other structures of the type and charac- 
| ter of Smalley, though not involving his 





elements, could receive recognition in 
jthe 12 or 15 years ensuing both 
|Hammond and Gin. The latter is 


|clearly distinguishable from the former 
| because the car botiom is in effect de- 
|Signed as a hearth but without carrying 
| the heating element; and it is my judg- 
‘ment that Hammond is clearly to be dif- 
| ferentiated from Smalley as not exhibiting 
the type of structure, though possibly in 
an allied art. It is therefore believed 
that the validity of Smalley on the gen- 
eral art satisfactorily appears, and that 
}in no event can his patent be broken 
|}down through efforts at piecemeal ag- 
| gregation. 

With this conclusion there should be 
{no difficulty in upholding those claims 
| which contain as an element, the means 
| for energizing, or for automatic  ener- 
|gizing, of the heating elements on the 
top of the car; and we may repeat the 
| Observation made during oral argument, 
|that if these claims wer limited to the 
alleged novelty of automatic energizing 
| through an electric current, they could not 
|stand the test. The instances of so- 
called automatic turning of a switch are 
|probably innumerable. That, however, 
docs not forbid the introduction of the 
{Some into an otherwise novel combina- 

ion. 


Construction of 


Furnaces Compared 

Much testimony was taken and dis- 
cussed with respect to an alleged prior 
use found in the construction of a fur- 
nace by the General Electric Company. 


| The fact of its construction, of its prob- 


able comprehension of Smalley’s concep 

is not open to serious question, and wou) 

; except for the 
claim of priority sharply litigated by 
Smalley. No purpose will be served by 
reiterating the testimony given by the 
parties upon this issue; because the most 
careful analysis and consideration can 
lead to no certainty of conclusion. That 
is to say, on behalf of Smalley certain 
facts without controversy, coupled with 
testimony of witnesses who appear to be 
entirely credible, point reasonably to 
his prior conception and efforts at devel- 
opment. On behalf of the defendant, cer- 
tain facts lend considerable support to the 
claim that the witnesses on behalf of the 
plaintiff must be mistaken, particularly 
in regard to the time of the making of 
sketches or drawings. The case is there- 
fore left where the most that can be said 
is that instead of overthrowing the pat- 
ent, it has been cast in doubt. Mani- 


‘ 


den which the law places upon the chal- 
lenger of validity. The conclusion is 
therefore reached that the patent is valid. 

Upon the issue of infringement, how- 
ever, a question respecting claims 3, 4 and 


|5 is presented. A consideration of the file 
; and the specifications of Smalley’s pat- 
;ent leads quite unerringly to the conclu- 


sion that the “cover” plate for the resistor 
was basically intended as a true mechani- 
cal element to be interposed between the 
resistors and the article to be treated. Not 
only do the drawings indicate this, but 
the specifications pointing out with par- 
ticularity the manner in which the cover 
plates were to be joined for the purpose 
of tight closure, leave no doubt that this 
purpose was fundamental; and, that the 
patentee had devised a cover which would 
discharge this function and an added 
function of supporting the article to be 
treated. Thus it is said: 

The element 14 (the resistor) is protected 
by a covering means composed of a plurality 


of members or plates 24, fitting in recesses 
25 formed in the walls of the car and 
Supported thereby and by the blocks 15. A 
closed joint is provided between adjacent 


edges of the several plates to prevent access 
of foreign material or of dirt to the elements 
14 The means employed for this purpose 
consist of providing each plate with an up- 
wardly facing groove 26 (see figure 5), along 
one edge and with a downwardly extending 
flange 27, along the Opposite edge of the 
same, the flange 27, of one plate fitting into 
the groove 26 of the adjacent plate, whereby 
the plates are interengaged or overlapped, 
and a closed joint is provided. The plates 
or to 0 
which the materia! to be heated is placed for 
entry into the furnace. (Italics supplied.) 

_ Now, it appears quite clearly that the 
defendant has interposed, on the car top, 
& structure which affords support to the 
material to be heated; but it equally 
clearly appears that in no sense has it 
miterposed a cover which either can, or 
‘n whole or in Part does, function to ac- 
complish this basic purpose of Smalley‘s 
element. Smalley introduced the cover, 
and, in addition, so constructed it as to 
discharge the added function. But neither 
in his specifications nor in his claims can 
there be found any warrant for eliminat- 
ing the “cover,” as such, no matter how 
fully the function of Support may be in- 
troduced. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the 
claims in issue which contain the ele- 
plates are not infringed, 
but that the other claims in issue are; 
and a decree may be entered accordingly, 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Studies Problems | 
Of Compensation 





Handling of Cases by Hos- 


pitals Presents Difficulty, 
Chairman of Committee. 
States 





New York, N. Y., March 21. 


The Committee appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt to make a study of medical and 
hospital problems in connection with 
workmen’s compensation insurance in the 
State held its first meeting in New York} 
City Mar. 19. Various plans for organi- | 
gation of the Committee's future activi- 
ties were discussed. 

Howard S. Cullman, chairman of the 
Committee, read a statement by Governor 
Roosevelt in which it was pointed out that 
the handling of workmen’s compensation 
cases has been a problem to hospitals in 
New York since the passage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The State Industrial Commisioner, 
Frances Perkins, a member of the Com- 
mittee, stated that the Labor Department 
considers this inquiry as a thoroughly 
friendly one and that the Department 
will cooperate heartily. 

Legislation Considered Sound 

“Whatever we have in the way of in- 
formation or material is at your dis- 
posal,” Miss Perkins said. “Not only will 
we not resist, but we will come forward 
with material asking you to examine it 
in so far as it may be useful and bearing 
upon the subject under consideration.” 

Mr. Cullman said that workman's com- 
pensation legislation is fundamentally 
sound, that 44 of the 48 States have 
adopted Nxgnd that the appointment of 
this committee was due to the sincere 
interest of Governor Roosevelt in the 
proper administration of social legislation. 

“Based on past experience, some of the 
most progressive legislation along political 
and social lines has been projected by 
a committee such as this,” Mr. Cullman 


said, “and I am very hopeful that at the | 


conclusion of our studies, we may con- 


tribute our bit to fair interpretation of | 
this law for the benefit of those injured | 


in industry.” 





California Insurer Ordered 
To Assess Policyholders 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., March 21. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, E. 
Forrest Mitchell, has ordered the Cali- 
fornia Highway Indemnity Exchange, a 
Los Angeles inter-insurance exchange, to 
levy an assessment upon its members to 
meet the organization's liabilities and un- 
paid claims. Mr. Mitchell suspended the 
organization's license recently. ’ 

“The California Highway Indemnity 
Exchange,” said Mr. Mitchell in a state- 
ment, “is heavily impaired and the policy- 
holders must be subjected to a severe as- 
sessment to meet its liabilities or to reha- 
bilitate it on a more solid financial basis.” 


Compensation Group 
Concludes Hearings 


Report to Be Submitted to Con- 
vention Committee 


New York, N. Y., March 21. 


At the conclusion of hearings held March 
19, 20 and 21 in executive session by the 
subcommittee of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners on 
amendments to the constitution of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative of the convention on the coun- 
cil, announced that no decision had been 
reached by the subcommittee. 

“The subcommittee has arrived at no 
decision on the amendments to the consti- 
tution of the National Council,’ Mr. Hobbs 
said. “It is preparing a report of its 
findings which will be submitted to the 
Workmen's Compensation Committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at the meeting of the 


executive committee at Chicago in June.”| 


At the hearing on March 19 representa- 
tives Of stock companies were heard. On 
March 20 representatives of nonstock car- 
riers were heard, while at the final session 
March 21 e viewpoints of both groups 
were discussed. 





Four Compensation 
Bills Recommended 


New York Legislative Group 
Rejects 78 Measures 


Apany, N. Y., March 21. 


The Assembly Committee on Labor 
and Industries, at its final meeting before 
the Rules Committee assumes charge of 
pending legislation, reported cight bills, 
sent six bills to the Rules Committee and 
killed 78 measures. 

Among the measures reported favorably 
'were four workmen's compensation bills 
as follows: 

A. Int. 1470, Pr. 1600, to provide that 
claims for legal services and medic al 
treatment, when approved, shall be pay- 
able forthwith and deductions out of last 
payments of compensation award 

A. Int. 1979, Pr. 2256, providing that the 
term dependent blind or crippled used in 
section for payment of death benefits shall 
mean totally blind or physically disabled 
children whose disablement is total and 
permanent. E 

A. Int. 1980, Pr. 2258, providing that 
Board may reclassify disability within 
three years instead of one from date of 
accident 

Another bill recommended by the Com- 
mittee for passage was the measure (A 
Int. 1635, Pr. 1785) providing that wages 
paid under public work contracts shall 
not be required to exceed the prevailing 
rate at the time bids were submitted. 

A bill (A. Int. 1619, Pr. 1758) to create 
an unemployment reserve fund for un- 
employment insurance was referred to the 
Rules Committee. 


Wisconsin Increases Tax 


e : 
On Domestic Life Insurers 
Mapison, WIs., March 21. 
Governor La Follette signed March 19 
the bill (S. 17) to increase the annual 
license fee of domestic life insurance 
companies from 3 to 3'2 per cent of gross 
income by an amendment to subsection 
1 of section 76.34 of the Wisconsin stat- 
utes. 


Made Law in South Dakota 
PrerreE, S. Dak., March 21. 
Governor Warren Green has signed the 


pledge future earnings of municipal utility 
Plants to secure operating capital. 


Northcutt Ely Made 


Oil Board Advisor 


Appointed Successor to Dr. 
George Otis Smith on 


Technical Committee 


It was announced at the Department | 
of the Interior today (March 21) that 
Secretary Wilbur, as Chairman of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, has ap- 
pointed Northcutt Ely, Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary, as a member of the 
Technical and Advisory Committee of 
faat Board. Mr. Ely takes the post va- 
cated by Dr. George Otis Smith when he 
resigned as Director of the~ Geologica: 
Survey and became chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. | 

The Federal Oil Board is perfecting 
plans for the appearance before it on 
April 9 of the Oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee which has asked for a_ hearing | 
“for the purpose of developing plans uns | 
der which we may stabilize the industry.* 

Members of the Federal Oil Board are: 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 





Business Situation Throughout World 
Reviewed by Department of Commerce | «: 


Business conditions throughout the 
world are reviewed in the weekly survey 


public March 21. 
full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—There was a rise in peso ex- | 
change during the week owing to con-| 
tinued small imports and heavy exports. | 
Credits continued to be tight and to 
hamper the distribution of commodities. 





terior, Chairman; Patrick J. Hurley, Sec- 
retary of War; Charles F. Adams, Sec- 
retary of the Navy; 
mont, Secretary of Commerce. Members 
of the Technical and Advisory Commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Ely, are: Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, War Department; Rear 
Admiral Frank T. Chambers, Navy De- 
partment, and Scott Turner, Director of 
the Bureau of Minesy Commerce Depart- 
ment. Dr. Smith was Chairman of the 
Technical and Advisory Committee and 
his successor in that part has not yet 
been chosen.—Issued by the Department 
of the Interior. 


Subsidiary Plants 
In Northeast Utility 
Outlined at Inquiry 





Transcript of Testimony at 
| Federal Hearing Relates 
To New England Power 


Association 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 2 by Jud- 
son C. Dickerman, Economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of March 18, continued in 
the issues of March 19, 20 and 21, and 
proceeds as follows: 

By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. Have you some information relating 
to the operations of the subsidiary com- 
panies other than those previously men 
tioned as incidental to the particular sub- 
ject you were discussing? 

The largest subsidiary in point of kilo- 
watt hours delivered is the New England 
Power Company, an interstate company 
owning property in Massachusetts and 
Vermont and selling power to consumers 
/in Massachusetts and to othér electric 
corporations at the State line in Ver- 
mont, New York, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

Its gross revenue from sale of elec- 
tricity in 1929 amounted to $8,174,033, from 
829,507,348 kilowatt hours sold, at an aver- 
age of 0.985 cents per kilowatt hour. 


The largest subsidiary in point of rev- | 


enue is the Narragansett Electric Com- 
pany operating in Providence and much 
of the State of Rhode Island. It sells 
current at the State line to Massachu- 
setts operating companies and owns the 
stock of the South County Public Service 
Company, Rhode Island, which supplies 
both power and gas to its in turn owned 
subsidiary across the State line in Con- 
necticut. 

Ending October, 1930, the Narragan- 
sett’s own operations produced $9,977,- 
798 gross revenue, of which $9.833,383 came 
| from sales of electricity and $144,415 from 
the sale of gas which it had purchased 
for resale. It had generated 540,459,000 
kilowatt hours by steam power at a pro- 
duction—station—cost of 0.318 cents per 
kilowatt hour and purchased 32,800,000 
kilowatt hours at an average cost of 0.207 
cents per kilowatt hour. It is therefore a 
real low cost source of steam power. 

Worcester Company Second 

The next largest subsidiary is the 
Worcester Electric Light Company with 
a gross electric revenue in 1929 of $3.,- 
703,536 from the sale of 117,426,839 kilo- 
watt hours, vielding an average of 3,153 
cents per kilowatt hour. 

The Lawrence Gas and Electric Com- 
pany had gross revenues of $1,716,172. of 
which electric revenue amounted to $1,- 
713,715 from the sale of 31,441.678 kilo- 


watt hours, at an average of 5.450 cents. 
An interesting ‘operating subsidiary | 
company, because it purchases all its 
power, is located in a rather concen- 


trated residential and suburban commer- 
cial district without much industrial busi- 
jness attached, is the Quincy Electric 
Light & Power Company located south of 
Boston, Mass., and adjoining that city. 
Its gross revenue in 1929 amounted to 
$1,067,171 from the sale of 20,392,958 kilo- 
watt hours at an average of 5.235 cents 
per kilowatt hour. 

Today the electric industry and its con- 
sumers in New England are burdened with 
a lot of generating stations. a credit to 
their designers and builders from a struc- 
tural standpoint, but now a source of ex- 
cessive operating cost compared to what 
a centralized source operating could do in 
producing the required energy. 

Number of Employes 

Q. What information have you relating 
|}to the number of employes, employe in- 
surance and ratio of labor costs to total 
operating costs? 

A. As of Dec. 31, 1929, the consolidated 
system has employes classified as follows: 
Electric department, 3,205; gas devart- 
ment, 284; construction companies, 3,297: 
railway department, 1,942; total, 8,728. In 
the Boston office a recent count 
showed 505 

In the electric department for 12 months 
ending Dec. 31. 1930. the labor costs 
amounted to $5,108,180.97, or 49.1 per cent 
of all the operating expense, exclusive of 
purchased power. In the gas department 
labor costs were $438,718.61 or 49.83 per 
cent of the gas department costs. 

The association has arranged for group 
insurance to cover life, accident and sick- 

ness, open to all emnloyes of the system. 

Q. Tell us what you have observed in 
connection with the work of the system 
in rural electrification, as we have come 
to call it, 

A. The association 
specialists in rural 
stantly employed. It has cooperated with 
State and private agricultural societies 
and organizations in operating three ex- 
perimental farms, each representative of 
important agricultural activities in New 
England, such as dairying, poultry raising 
and fruit raising. 

Rural Customers 

During the period Jan, 1, 1929, to Aug. 
1, 1930, a period of 19 months, 12 sub- 

sidiaries having operations in rural dis- 
|tricts reported a total of 316.13 miles of 
|new lines, 1,684 customers on those lines, 


has one or more 
electrification con- 


@. bill (H. 267) to permit municipalities to | giving an average of five consumers per 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


and Robert P. La- | 


Belgium 


Belgium.—The approach of spring and 
| the prospect of elimination of purely sea- | 
|sonal restrictions is the only change in 
/outlook since January. Retail price cuts 
| are becoming more evident and are assist- 
ing stock reductions. Unemployment in- | 
creased slightly in January while most in- | 
| dustries are working on a part-time basis | 
| and discussing wage cuts. | 
Continued depression is noted in the 
| metallurgical market, orders are scarce, 
{and producers are granting concessions. 
| The cold weather is favorably influencing 
sales of household coal, but the situa- 
tion of industrial grades is depressed; 
foreign competition is still very keen. 

A continued slight improvement in cot- 
ton demand is increasing optimism within 
the trade, though with little effect on 
spinning mills due to large stocks on hand. 
The linen market is very calm, with little 
relief in sight. Weaving mills continue 
short-time operations on a basis of one 
to three days weekly. Raw hide prices 
}are declining and the demand for sole, 
and upper leather is slack. 

The automotive outlook appears} 
brighter, with sales of medium-priced and | 
cheap cars exceeding the nominal sea- | 
sonal increase. There has been no im- | 
| provement in the agricultural situation 
since January and the weather is pre- 
venting outside work. Cattle breeding 
continues to suffer from low prices with 
|} the exception of hogs. Increases in milk 
j}and egg production are reported. 

January imports were valued at 2,063,- | 
| 000,000 francs and exports at 1,784,000,000 | 
francs. * 














Brazil 


Brazil—The milreis exchange for the 
week ended March 13 averaged 12 milreis 
290 reis per dollar, with a tendency to fur- 
ther decline on March 13. Santos coffee | 
shipments for the last six days amounted | 
|to 55,000 bags and from Rio de Janeiro 
| to 110,000 bags, with a slight rise in the 
| price of coffee for future delivery. Gen- 
{eral commercial conditions continue dull, | 
but meat sales have become almost nor- 
mal and collections have improved 
slightly. 

On March 12 a Federal decree was pub- 
lished prohibiting the importation for | 
three years of industrial machinery, ex- | 
!cept on special license to be obtained 
from the Ministry of Labor and Com- 
merce. The term “industrial machinery” | 
has not been defined, but it is assumed | 
| to include factory equipment, the object 
of the decree being to prevent the over- 
production of manufactured articles. 

The decree became effective’ as of 
| March 8, but does not affect orders for | 
| industrial machinery which had been 
placed prior to March 7. Proof that the 
order was placed prior to March 7 must 
|be submitted within 30 days from the 
|date that the decree became effective. 
|The principal item affected will be tex- | 
tile machinery, nearly 80 per cent of | 
which was supplied by Great Britain 
The Government is considering issuing a 
| decree requiring that all foreign coal con- 
| sumed in the country be mixed with 10 
| per cent domestic coal and that all coal 


| 
| 


burning locomotives imported into the 
country be equipped to burn domestic 
coal. 


Canada 


Canaga.—The 1931 Parliament of Can- 
ada convened March 12. The Govern- 
ment’s legislative program, as outlined in 
the speech from the throne, includes “a 
further revision of the tariff with but inci- 
dental adjustments to the British prefer- 
ential schedules now in force’; the creation 
of a new Tariff Board; more effective con- 
trol of national finance; revision of exist- 
ing provisions for Government purchases; 
amendment to the Copyright Act; and 
additional assistance in wheat marketing, 
if necessary. No radio legislation will be 
introduced until the Supreme Court has 
decided the question of Dominion or Pro- 
vincial jurisdiction over broadcasting. 

Moderate expansion is reported in in-| 
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operations in boots and shoes, 


| and 


figures of April, 1930, showed that 2,429,062 persons were 


Weekly Survey of Trade and Industry in Various Nations 
Covers Analyses Submitted From Important Centers by 
American Trade Commissioners 





Toronto | 


Regina, Calgary and Vancouver slow. 

In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
textiles | 
and steel are heavier. Agricultural im- 
plement sales show a slight improvement | 
the outlook for Spring hardware 
trade is bright. Most specialties continue 
in good demand and a normal activity is 
reported in imported automobiles. 


Steel producers in Ontario are more 


| active on substantial orders from the|to the extent of making commitments 


railways. Some progress is registered in 
other manufacturing lines and a fair 
number of skilled workers have been 
taken on. February exports of automo- 
biles, however, show decided drops in both 
quantity and value and shoe factories are 
operating on curtailed schedules. 


The pulp and paper situation remains . 


unsatisfactory; paper products are not 
Selling particularly well. The Ontario 
provincial budget for 1931 proposes higher 
liquor prices and a new general corpora- 
tion tax to meet an anticipated deficit. 

Canned food prices are higher in this 
section. Pharmaceutical lines are mov- 
ing more readily and a betterment is 
noted in dealers’ orders for stock. 

Business and industry have developed 
a@ slight seasonal improvement although 
the agricultural outlook is still discourag- 
ing. New car sales since Jan. 1 have been 
somewhat higher than anticipated and an 
automobile plant at Regina reopens 
March 16. Sales of garage and service 
station equipment are fair but accessories 
are low. 

The textile market is generally quiet 
but there is some demand for voiles, 
prints and cheap silks in job lots. Struc- 
tural steel is doing well. Hardware is 
very slow. Electrical and rubber special- 
ties and tires are moving well. The de- 
os for small power units and pumps is 
air. 

The Winnipeg wheat market for most 
of the past week has been featureless al- 
though prices were slightly firmer and the 
closing quotation on March 13 with No. 1 
northern cash wheat at 57'% cents, repre- 
sent a slight advance over the week. 
Wheat exports in February totaled 10,- 
297,000 bushels, valued at $6,289,000, as 
compared with 6,733,000 bushels valued at 
$8,152,000 in February, 1930. Ocean ship- 
ments during the week ended March 6 
totaled 2,878,000 bushels. 

Business in British Columbia is gener- 
ally quiet with retailers buying cautionsly. 
High-grade woolen prices are stiffening 
but lower grades are slightly down. The 
market for canned goods is stronger with 
the demand good and prices unchanged. 
A soup canning plant is reported to be 
established at Vancouver. A_ structural 
steel plant expansion is also proposed to 
cost $500,000. 

_ The value of imports from all countries 
in February, $50,994,000, is a slight ad- 
vance over the January value but is nearly 
37 per cent lower than that recorded for 
February a year ago. Exports valued at 
$43,873,000, were 1 per cent below the 
January value and 34 per cent below last 
year’s February return. 


in value and the quantity decline from 
last year is not as great as is indicated 
in the foregoing percentages. 


China 


China—Shanghai's_ silver market 
considerably firmer, permitting importers 
to consolidate their position. 
certainties in exchange fluctuations are 


naturally embarrassing to both importers 
Importers in certain lines 


and exporters. 
selling from stocks held in Shanghai are 
now quoting in gold at time of sale. 


Lunghai railway construction continues 
westward, with prospects of reaching the 


Shensi border during Summer, and reach- 


ing Sianfu, the capital of Shensi Province, 


next year. Construction work, and pur- 


chase of rolling stock, is being financed 
In- 


partly by returned Belgian Boxer 
demnity funds. 


The Central Bank of China has shipped 


6,500,000 gold dollars to San Francisco 
representing accumulated stocks 
which to establish gold credits. 
recovery of Hong Kong dollar during the 
past week, which is attributed to specula- 
tion, has stimulated settlements and_small 
import order. 

The Canton situation is quiet, and con- 
fidence apparently restored to notes of 
the Central Bank. 

Due to the low 


4 Commodity de-| 
clines account for part of the depression | 


is | 


Great un-| 


with 
Slight 


value of Hong Kong 








General business activities in 


new year. 


and 
north | and conclusions of law of the district court 
reports a fair to slow trend and Winnipeg, | China are somewhat more brisk, following] and in another that action upon an ap- 
the normal quiet period of the lunar) peal to the district court shall be tried 
'“de novo” as in the case of other civil 


| 


Compensation Bill : Street Car Fare. 


Held Inconsistent 


ernor 


peals From Rulings 


effec 


Although the general upward tendency | acti-ns. 


in exchange has slightly encouraged im-| 
port business, fear of further fluctuation 


ing activities. A recent tendency of firms 
which are normally engaged only in com- 


Another objection voiced by Governor! 
| Shafer is that the bill provides that the} 
continues to prevent any expansion in trad-| allowance of doctors’, hospital, and medi- 
}cal expenses, 
| awards,” shall be construed as a denial) 


shall 


Bismarck, N. Dak., March 21. | 

The bill (H. 210) recently passed by the 
North Dakota Legislature to provide for 
appeals from decisions of the State Work- 
;men's Compensation Bureau was vetoed | 
|March 17 by Governor George F. Shafer. 
| The measure contains conflicting lan- 
: |guage, he said, providing 
dustrial operations but retail trade in most, dollars, parcel post rates at Hong Kong | that findings of fact and decisions of the 
lines is unchanged. Wholesale collections| have been increased by approximately 20) Bureau 
by the Department of Commerce, made|in Montreal show a slight improvement | per cent. 
The survey follows in| but retail collections are poor. 


the 
findings 


same 
of 


have 


t as the 


not including 


of North Dakota 
Vetoes Plan to Provide Ap- 


in one place 


force 


“substantial 


fact | 





In Louisville, Ky., 
Upheld by Court 


Company Entitled to 8 Per 
Cent Return, According 
To Ruling Enjoining City 


From Interference 








LovtsvItte, Ky., March 21.—Holding 
that the Louisville Railway Company is 
entitled to an 8 per cent return on the 
valuation fixed by the court, Judge Charles 
I. Dawson, in the District Court for the 
Western District of Kentucky, on March 
18 made permanent a temporary injunc- 
tion against the City of Louisville, re- 
straining it from interfering with the pres- 





}modity transactions to speculate on ex- | of the claimant's right to participate in 


| change is also further accentuated at least 
without covering exchange. 
| Consumption of most of the import 
| commodities is still restricted by high re- 
tail prices, which, in most instances, cover 
replacement costs at exchange levels 
reached during the*past week. Stocks of 
staple commodities are now fairly low with 
few orders placed for immediate re- 
| quirements only. Some tendency is noted 
}on the part of Chinese dealers to refuse 
|to accept orders placed prior to the 
| present exchange increase. 
| The transportation situation in north 
China remains reasonably favorable with | 
| the exception of the Peking-Hankow rail- 
| way over which regular through traffic is 
being uncertain. Some expansion is noted | 
‘in bus service outward from Tientsin, but} 
old equipment is generally being used. | 
Railways are still delaying the opening | 
of credits for orders placed in November | 
and December. Local lumber dealers have 
been informed that railways are negoti- 
ating for the purchase of sleepers on a 


Silver pay basis in Chosen (Korea) and/ 
Manchuria. 
The export situation remains quiet, 


| With supplies priced too high for any vol-| 
ume of business. Walnut prices are unre- | 
duced from levels established following | 
rumors that large short sales were uncov- | 
ered. The cotton market is normal, with | 
| local mills and Japanese interests continu- | 
ing to purchase. 

Ice is now breaking up in inland canals, | 
and arrivals of increasing stocks of most 
of the native products are expected soon. 


India 


India.—Business sentiment in India has 
been improved considerably by agreements 
reached at the Round Table Conference, 
|and favorable reaction on the stock ex- 
change noticeable. Customs revenue for 
| February were considerably greater than 
|for the preceding month and for Febru- 
ary of last year due largely to heavier re- 
ceipts of sugar, mineral oils, kerosene 
and motor spirits. Collections on other 
commodities, however, declined and 
smaller shipments of jute, hides and skins | 
are indicated. 
| 


Japan 

Japan.—Japan's foreign trade so far this 
month shows an unfavorable balance ow- 
ing to increased imports of raw cotton | 
and smaller shipments of raw silk 
and cotton textiles. Bills submitted 
to the Diet include tariff revisions | 
on certain commodities, particularly lum- | 
ber and rayon. Lumber prices are firm 
and rising owing to low stocks. The ship- 
ping industry has slightly improved due 
to increased shipments of American lum- 
ber and Australian wheat. 


Netherlands 


Netherlands.—February trade _ reports 
indicate slightly better general conditions, | 
although the improvement is probably 
more psychological than real. Unemploy- | 
ment increased less rapidly but frost and 
snow are curtailing outdoor activities; cur- 
rent employment figure possibly exceeds 
200,000. Scattered reports indicate in- 
creased activities during February in some 
industries while others further curtailed 
their production. 

The metal-working industries, and 
especially shipbuilding, are at low levels; 
practically no keels are being laid and the 
number of idle craft is increasing owing 
to unremunerative inland and‘ocean rates 
The margarine and dairy industries are 
fairly active. Textile mills are reducing 
their working hours and some are at- 
, tempting wage cuts. 

The lumber consuming industries are 
below normal, especialy furniture. Com- 
modity markets are generaly firmer but 
the movement is not uniform. Retail trade 
is somewhat below the usual seasonal 
level, collections are slow, and failures 
among small retailers increasing. 

Cotton imports in February totaled 
| 12,466 bales, including 8622 American; 
exports totaled 11,223 bales inciuding 


| 





based on the census an announcement 


Census of Unemployment by States 


March 20 by the Census Bureau. (The full 


text of the announcement was printed in the issue of March 








| the State fund. S 
awards” is not defined and will lead to 


North Carolina House 
Votes to Limit Legal 
Work of Corporations 


The term 





“substantial | 


| difficulties in construction and application, 
according to the Governor. 


Salaried Attorney Could Not. 
Draw Will Without Keep-| 
ing Fee Himself, Unde 


r 


Terms of Substitute Bill 


| $2.361,000. 





ent fares of 10 cents cash and three tokens 
for 25 cents. 

After making certain adjussments in the 
valuation as fixed by the court at the time 
of issuing the temporary injunction, Judge 
| Dawson found the value of the company’s 
| property as of Dec. 31, 1930, to be $16,- 

871,743. 
| “The additional proof heard,” the court’s 


|opinion said, “instead of changing, has 


confirmed me in the view expressed in 
| my original opinion that the plaintiff is 
jentitled to a net return of 8 per cent 
| upon the fair value of its property used 
}and useful in the public service.” 

| This would amount, the court contin- 
| ued, to $1,343,739, while the average an- 
|nual return for the past five years has 
| been $957,502. 

| “Probably the adoption of some addi- 
tional economies and the elimination of 
some few small items which the plaintiff 
has been charging to operating expense, 
; about which there may be some question, 
will result in some increase in net in- 
;come, but I am entirely satisfied from all 
jthe proof that there is no reasonable 
prospect within the next few years of the 
company earning, at the present rates or 


RareicH, N. C., March 21.| at lower rates, a net income in excess of 
A committee substitute for the bill (H.|the amount here found to be reasonable. 


566) to prohibit representatives of corpo- | 


“The temporary injunction will there- 


rations from appearing before any ju-| fore be made permanent. Of course, this 
dicial body or quasi-judicial body, such as| Conclusion is without prejudice to the 
the State Industrial Commission, or from| Tights of the city to insist upon a read- 


giving legal service and preparing legal | 
documents, such as wills, except in fiduci- 
ary relationships, was passed by the North | 
Carolina House March 19. | 

As explained on the floor of the House, | 
the bill would make it unlawful for repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies to ap- | 
pear before the Industrial Commission 
at hearings, unless the representative is! 
an attorney and keeps the fee for his! 
services, even though he is a salaried em- | 
ploye of the insurer. | 

It also would be illegal for any director | 
or attorney of a bank to draw a will or 
other legal paper, if he charges a fee, un- 
less he keeps the fee himself and does 
not turn it over to the bank or trust 
company. 

Another bill passed by the Senate would 
make it a misdemeanor for any person, 
corporation or association, other than a li- 
censed attorney, to solicit or represent a} 
creditor on any claim in bankruptcy or 


| insolvency proceedings, or in any action 


growing out of the appointment of a re- 
ceiver or in any matter involving an as-| 
signment for the benefit of creditors. This 
bill, according to its author, Senator Clark- | 
son, is aimed at representatives of credit | 
associations. 


8.273 American. Stocks on hand at the! 
end of the month amounted to 14,234) 
bales of which 6,934 were American. Ex- | 
ports to the United States in February, as | 
declared before the American Consulate | 
General in Amsterdam, were valued at 
Of this amount, tobacco ac- 
counted for $1,048,000, and diamonds for 
$228,000. 


Persia 
Persia.—Foreign trade became a govern- 
ment monopoly in Persia on Feb. 25, 1931. | 
As passed by Parliament, the right of | 
import and export of all natural and in- | 
dustrial products and the fixing of a 
temporary or permanent ratio of said im- 
ports and exports is granted to the gov- 
ernment. The government may prohibit | 
the importation of foreign goods into Per- | 
sian territory until the passage of the 
supplement to this law. This supplement, 
which is now in committee, requires im- 
porters of foreign goods to export an 
equivalent amount of Persian products. 
The status of foreign merchandise now 
at Persian ports under the new regulations 

has not yet been fixed. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—A somewhat better 
feeling prevails in Philippine business cir- 
cles, although no real improvement has 
taken place since credits and collections 
remain difficult and crop prices continue 
at low levels. Department of Finance re- 
ports indicate that government revenue 
collections dre slow, with important de- 
clines in the amotfhts collected. 

The better business feeling may be at- 
tributed to a slight increase in trade in| 
small hardware and steel products; an| 
advance in Shanghai exchange; and im- 


proved textile prices plus firm Javanese |. 


prices which place American textiles in 


justment of fares if after a fair trial it 
develops that the plaintiff, under its 
present rates and with prudent and 
economical management, earns substan- 
tially in excess of the amount here found 
to be reasonable.” 


Tariff on Two Articles 
Reduced by Decisions 


New York, March 21.—The tariff rate 
on imported push plates for doors is re- 
duced in a decision by the United States 
Customs Court sustaining a protest of 
Semon Bache & Co. 

The court sets aside the collector's rate 
of 55 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 218, Tariff Act of 1922, and fixes 
duty at 50 per cent, under paragraph 230. 
(Protest 447410-G-28292-30.) 

In a decision, sustaining a protest of 
the Halle Brothers Co., Cleveland, the 
court finds that certain plated metal table 
mats, assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 1922, 
should have been taxed at only 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 339. 
(Protest 416859-G-4687.) 


Soft Coal and Anthracite 
Output Increased for Week 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended March 14, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,371,000 net tons. Compared 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows an increase of 666,000 net tons, 
or 8.6 per cent. Production during the 
week in 1930 corresponding with that of 
March 14 amounted to 8,077,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the week 
ended March 14 is estimated at 1,085,000 
net tons. Compared with the output in 
the preceding week, this shows an increase 
of 128,000 tons, or 13.4 per cent. Produc- 
tion during the week in 1930 corespond- 
ing with that of March 14 amounted to 
917,000 tons.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 














Six New Labor Disputes 
Reported During Week 


Three strikes in Detroit, involving di- 
rectly and indirectly more than 6,000 
bricklayers, iron workers and carpenters, 
were among the six labor disputes brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended March 21, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Conciliation Service. 

None of the new cases was adjusted, 
but three former disputes were settled. 


| At the close of the week there were 38 


strikes and 7 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage awaiting action 
of the Department. Following is a list 
of the new disputes: 
Deep sea fishermen, 
of 1,200 fishermen; 
tions. 
Bricklavers 


Seattle, 
pending; 


Wash.—Strike 
wotking condi- 
Strike of 2,845 


Detroit, Mich.- 





| bricklayers; pending; nonunion men employed. 

tron workers, Detroit, Mich.—Strike of 430 
fron workers; pending; nonunion men em- 
ployed 


















out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job, according to 21.) A table giving figures by States follows in full text: ® better position, resulting in fair order- 
Table 1.—Unemployment returns by States, April, 1939. ing of grey goods. 
Class A—Persons out of a job. able to wor, ane looking for a jOb; Class B—Persons having jobs but on lay-olf without pay, excluding ‘ ace 
hove sick or voluntarily idle; Class C—Percsons out of a job and unable to work: Class D-—Persons havine jobs but idle on account of sickne 1@ ayes ‘ » y secur 
= disability; Class E—Percons out of a job and not looking for wort: Class F——-Persons having jobs but voluntarily without pay; Class G I « nf ral I race Commission 
Persons having jobs and drawing pay though not at work (on vacation, ete.), . 
To.al Class A— ~~ Class B —— cia Hearings Are Announced 
Poynulation Toral Pct. M F Total Pev M F Class C E Class I 
ieee Miihee . vs ackesenin 122,775,046 2,429,062 2.0 2,058,738 370.321 758.585 0.6 627,407 131,178 172.661 3 -B4,.595 2.335 The Federal Trade Commission's an-} 
New Lneland 1 a “ale . in earings f 
Maine ........ 797.423 13.419 1.7 11463 1956 7.641 10 5,756 1.885 1.323 2.252 837 875 oan | BOR d eee of public hearings and 
New Hampshire 485,293 8,184 1.8 6.866 1.318 5.347 1.1 3.627 1.720 758 1.437 399 282 241 conferences for the week of March 23 is 
Vermont .....-. 359.611 5.293 1.5 4.647 646 2,969 O08 2,190 719 466 1,139 126 291 351 | as follows: 
Mevrachusetts 4.249.614 116,210 2.7 93.579 22,631 45,184 1.1 32.347 12.837 7,458 12.540 2.926 “24 2.615 Hearings in the investigation of cottonseed 
Rhode Island ..... 687.497 22.437 3.3 17,502 4.935 13.690 20 8,724 4,966 1.173 2,489 609 480 441 prices will be continued in Jackson, Miss 
Connecticut ....-cce. 1,606 903 38,230 2.4 32,340 5 899 12,579 08 9,552 3,027 2,343 3.875 1,03 689 957 a 23, in the Federal building. 
iddle Atlantic: ‘estimony will be taken in cases in which | 
on WOT on Secor ssccccevece 12.588 066 354,390 2.8 298.731 55.659 73,625 06 59.145 14.480 22.493 24,367 9.354 6.145 complaints have been issued by the Com- | 
New Jersey .....ssseeeeceeere 4.041.334 116,305 2.9 98.518 17,787 23,997 0.46 18,733 5,264 6.328 8.276 2.685 1.821 mission, as follows | 
Pennsylvania .......seseeree 9.631.350 207,691 22 180,106 27,585 117,801 1.2 105,160 12,641 13,056 28,347 5,391 6,720 Beacon Manufacturing Company of New 
East North Central: Bedford. Mass.; March 23, Denver, alleged mis- | 
Onis ; atee 6 646,697 159,936 24 140,697 19,239 54,630 08 47.619 7,011 10.995 18,319 4,714 4,065 4.864 representaticn in sale of blankets; John W 
INGIANG oss eee sees eevee 3.238.503 69.714 19 53,445 7,269 25,665 0.8 22.202 3.373 4895 8898 2.989 2214 1,862 Norwood, trial examiner; Henry C. Lank, Com- 
Tilinois peanbuesicueaiaae ee 226,999 3.0 195,493 31,506 55,852 0.7 48,922 6.930 12,183 17,436 6.512 4901 5,151 mission's attorney. Docket 1873 | 
ee seen hh ey 4.842.325 157,612 33 140,653 17,159 39.176 08 34,392 4.784 8.674 11,492 4454 3.392 3.199 Chatham Manufacturing Company of Wins- 
wi eonsin ax04206eaR 2,939,906 46.962 16 41,889 5.093 17,094 0.6 14,803 2,291 3.321 5,778 2,034 1,999 1,561 ton-Salem. N. C.; March 26, Winston-Salem; 
Weet North Central alleged misrepresentation in sale of blankets; 
Minnesota ......--..sceeeees 2,563 953 44,545 1.7 38,377 6.168 10,668 04 9,152 1,536 3.116 4.180 1,763 1.556 1,513 Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; Alfred M 
a aE eye 2,470,929 22.340 09 19.109 3.23] 9183 04 8141 1,042 1.968 4038 1,131 1,377 1.498 | Craven, Commission's attorney. Docket 1177 
Missouri . ......sssccceedes 3 ss! 63,415 Lt 8 4 10.277 17 rs 05 14,341 3,643 4.714 7,782 2 336 2 - 2 B21 ————————————S 
North Dakota .....sececeeess B45 9 ‘ 762 1493 0.2 1.312 181 411 451 33 3 ee ties ah ean es 
South TOR” sc ccacas ; oe ~ sae 479 oes 0.1 895 10) 449 535 296 +4 ; = a see A MOTTO tata 
Nebraska .......++eee0e 377, 2.3 2,456 4,292 03 3,664 628 1,210 1,970 785 B Se 95 | post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. WASHING. | 
Kansas .......-sseseees 1,880,999 1.2 19,341 2.816 6,005 0.3 §,272 733 2,009 2,766 997 1,090 1,228 TON, D.C March 2 931 . Sealed propesais, 
South Atlantic: n duplicate, will be received at the office of 
Delaware savas 238,380 1.3 2,636 551 726 0.3 581 145 285 513 109 107 164 the Purchasing agent of this department until 
Maryland ..... .. - 1,631,526 15 20,495 3.942 7,198 04 5,883 1,315 2,200 3,744 970 780 1154/19 a. m, March $81, 1931, for furnishing sta- 
District of Columbi 486, 18 6,418 2.581 1.676 0.3 1,280 396 726 1,487 332 447 1.20] | tlonery, inc luding cards (examination, guide, 
Virginia .....+: 2,421,851 12 8681195388 8B88 04 «6BRD «(1008 «2,768 «6214 |= 1.228 1.813 3,135 / 4nd, Inia), ornare, Solters, gummed labels and 
West Virginia 1,729,205 1.2 19,374 2.001 13,959 08 13,057 902 2.474 5,691 1,214 =: 1,828 S017 | hanes. gener Phlathde asehte oer acetone 
North Carolina 3,170,276 09 20847 7.774 15,501 0.5 10672 4829 2.578 5828 1484 1,900 1,504] jrachine). pencils, penlolders, pens, printed face 
South Carolina 1,738,765 0.7 8,346 3,604 7,297 04 4.109 3,188 1,652 4,120 743 1,360 775 | ing slips, ribbons, shears, toilet paper, bindera 
| Georgia = 2,908,506 1 0 19,626 8.046 11,950 04 7969 3,081 3.274 8,084 1,444 2.381 2.806 | (ring and transfer), letter-tiling boxes, transfer 
Plorida . aie h ean eeke 1,468,211 2.3 24,733 8,387 5,631 0.4 4.253 1,378 2,651 3,609 1,775 1,636 1,553 storage BOxen ty perros oy ushes, « hai sticks, 
East South Central: meta or oar clips siee paper ¢ pa, copy- 
Kentucky .. errr rire yy 2.614.589 11 25,038 4.414 12,818 0.5 10.901 1,917 2740 5,374 1,463 1.864 1,713 | "8 cloths sponge . uP, mon paper cuttern, 
TOmMeceee ... oss se vecenee 2,616,556 08 15,484 4528 9.773 04 7108 2.665 i dN a foe fl NI a a 
RUMEN osc os otis saananned 2,646,248 08 17461 3.980 8551 03 6873 1678 Ol «6 ABST) LGRT | ioak padu& Fobher ar esmuasition pean atonctt 
Micsiecippt ............cceees 2,009,221 0.5 8.124 2.674 4695 0.2 3,682 1,013 696 1,058 1.466 ; : ood 
West South Central: ' " 
Arkan. as 0.7 10.465 2.355 1531 0.3 4 393 138 771 1,123 1.036 n 
Louisiana 1.5 25,043 5.82% 8.530 0.4 6,602 1,928 1,102 1.963 1.078 jan iin 
Ox!ahoma 1.6 83.12) 4°02 8.025 0.2 7,257 766 1,726 1.455 1 n : 
Teas ; 1.3 63.543 12,284 19,436 0.3 16.088 3,28" 329 = 4.284 5.103 as: A See te eee ee he 
Mountain: F ; toatl is (with card and tin band ate 
Montana 2.0 9.386 1,077 4.044 0.8 5.815 229 805 505 495 ent her satchels, nails, numbering 
Idaho 1.4 414 780 1.275 0.3 1,097 78 4°9 449 332 ne “al or i ion punhcarts, ' 
V'voming 1.6 3.312 407 1,181 0.5 1.059 122 365 223 152 ing and tables, rubber and steel 
Colorado 2.2 19.595 3.101 7,502 0.7 6,76) 741 1.18) 929 1.031 amp ‘ st, nenles, shoulder and tie straps 
New Mo>xico 1.3 5.117 537 919 O02 832 87 384 606 277 snp pads and racks, time ca rds, time record- 
Arizona 18 7.156 834 1,533 04 1.378 155 537 590 263 s, towels, trucks, and type (Schedule No, 2); 
Utah 1.7 7.755 957 2.247 0.4 1.955 292 378 418 269 | 49 they may be ordered for Gse of the Postal | 
Nevada 3.2 2,720 168 276 0.3 250 26 202 144 90 cee eee O31 and sading June | 
Pacific 70, 1932. Blanks for proposals, with specifi- 
| Washington 24 31,428 5,544 9.465 06 8.154 1,311 4 2,590 1,973 1,391 | cations and inateabtione te Midders, will he fur- 
OreyOn .....ccccccccccccceess 2.7 21,356 4.126 5,965 0.6 4,853 1,112 2,516 2,887 1,774 1,229 874) rished upon application to the Purchasin 
GSIZOPHIS .cccccocesovecceses 28 136,252 25,435 28,172 0.5 23,127 5.045 12,078 12,645 7,644 5,900 5,268 | Agent. Walter F. Brown, Postmaster General. 








Carpenters, Detroit 
carpenters; pending; 


Mich.—Strike of 3,060 
nonunion men employed, 

Hudson River Navigation Co.. New York 
City--Strike of 50 longshoremen; pending; 
asked restoration of cut from 50 to 35 cents 
per hour. 

Veteran Hospital Building, Wilmington, N, 
J.—Strike of 152 bricklayers and laborers; 
pending; wage dispute. 
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one finds residential seclusion where 
Fifth Avenue is important . . . adjae 
cent to the bese clubs, galleries, 
shops. Internationally cherished cui- 
sine. Smart New York and the dip- 
lomatic world coming and going. 
Make the St. Regis your headquarters 
in New York Day by day accommo 


dations at rates well within reason, 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fitth Avenue 
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New York Central 
Granted Permit to 
Issue New Bonds 


Offering of $75,000,000 to 
Refund | Underlying Se- 
eurities and Reimburse, 
Treasury Approved 


Authority to issue not exceeding $75,000,- 
000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, series A, and to sell the issue | 
at not less than 97% per cent and ac- 
crued interest, has been granted to the 
New York Central Railroad by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission through a 
report and order made public March 21. 
(Finance Docket No. 8673.) Notice of its 
action in the case was made on March 16. | 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds will} 
be used in retiring $57,841,700 of the) 
underlying bonds, to reimburse the road’s 
treasury for expenditures made in retiring | 





such bonds, and for other capital ex- 
penditures. The report follows in full 
text: 


! 

The New York Central Railroad Com-' 
pany, @ common carrier by railroad en-| 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a; 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue} 
$75,000,000 of refunding and improvement | 
mortgage bonds, series A. No objection to 
the nting of the application has been | 
presented to us. { 


For Bond Retirement 
Of the proposed bonds $57,841,700 will | 
be issued to pay and retire, or to reim- 
burse the applicant’s treasury for expendi- | 
tures made in paying and retiring, a like 
amount of 25-year 4 per cent gold bonds 
issued by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Company and assumed 
by the applicant, which was formed by 
the consolidation of a number of com- 
panies, including the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern and the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad Company. 


The remainder of the bonds, s17,188,-| 
300, will be issued to reimburse the appli- 
cant’s treasury for a like amount of cap- 
ital expenditures not heretofore capital- 
ized. 


The bonds already retired, and in re- 
spect of which the applicant proposes to 
reimburse its treasury, aggregate $7,841,- 
700, and are a part of a total issue of 
$50,000,000 that matured Sept. 1, 1928. 
Provision for the retirement of the re-| 
mainder of this issue was made by our) 
order of July 10, 1928, in Stock of New) 
York Central R. R., 145 I. C. C. 95, which! 
authorized the applicant to issue $42,158,-| 
300 of capital stock. | 

The bonds to be retired, aggregating} 
$50,000,000, will mature May 1, 1931. The | 
capital expenditures, for which the appli- 
cant seeks to reimburse its treasury, are 
a@ part of expenditures aggregating $144,- 





Islands. 
According to the Lighthouse Service of | 
|the Department of Commerce, new 


|} equipped with flashing green lights. The 


{ice as they provide a distinctive color | 


| greatly influenced by water competition, 


. . FINANCE 


‘Automobile Lights 


Confuse Mariners 


Flashing Green Signals Are Be- 
ing Installed in Certain 
Hawaiian Harbors 








An example of automobile traffic on 
shore causing confusion in the naviga- 
tion of vessels, and the solution of the 
problem, is found in the announcement 
that green lights are being placed on cer- 
tain harbor buoys in the Hawaiian 


lighted buoys are being established in 
Kahului Harbor, Island of Maui, and are 


green lights are easily distinguished from 
the red and white lights on automobiles 
passing along the nearby Government 
road. F } 


Flashing green lights are coming into | 
more general use in the Lighthouse Serv- 


additional to the red and white lights | 
most frequently seen. The new buoys in | 
Hawaii will burn highly compressed 
acetylene gas, and will burn for long pe- 
riods without attention —IJssued by the| 
Department of Commerce. 


Interior Cities Contest 
Rail Rate Reductions 
To Ports to Florida: 


Petition to I. C. C. Declares | 


Examiner Failed to Take | 
Account of Peculiar Sit-| 
uation of Peninsula 


The proposal of southern railroads to | 
reduce freight rates to certain Florida port 
cities while not making similar reductions | 
to interior points on traffic from the cen- 
tral part of the United States, was con- 
tested as a discrimination against inte- 
rior Florida by the Interior Florida Traf- 
fic Bureau in a brief filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission March 20 
taking exception to the proposed report 
of Examiner M. L. Boat, who recom- 
mended approval of the plan. (Fourth 
Section Application No. 13918.) 

“The examiner errs,” said the petition, | 
“in not finding that because of the Flor- | 
ida peninsula being peculiarly situated, in 
that every point is in close proximity and | 


it should have special consideration and | 

treatment with respect to the rates under | 
consideration.” 

Part of General Situation | 

The Florida situation is only a part of 
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: NEW YORK, N. Y., March 21. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
















NY Cent RR cons 





4s A '98. 


Connecticut 


Employment in South Cent 


Fairly Well M aintained in February 


Maine 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Baaks of 


the State of New 


York, a; Californi 
chusetts, e; Michi 








ral States 


Massachusetts 





104,359.97 made from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec.| the general case which involves the pro- 
31, 1929, inclusive, for additions and bet-| posal of railroads under the fourth sec- | 
terments to road and structures of owned | tion of the Interstate Commerce Act, to} 
and leased lines. Details of these ex-|reduce freight rates on traffic destined 
penditures were given in Finance Docket} te South Atlantic and Florida ports from 
No. 8078. |central United States origin territory, 
Secured by 1913 Mortgage | While not making proportional reductions 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- to intermediate points. The proposal is | 
der and pursuant to, and will be secured to meet the competition from traffic to| 
by, the refunding and improvement mort- the North Atlantic ports of New York, | 


Evidences of Improvement Noted in Some Instances Al-| 


though General Surplus of Workers Existed | 





cellaneous industries. State highway con-| 
struction at a cost of $726,000 has given! 
employment to approximately 325 men, | 
and this number will be increasd shortly, | 


Employment in the east south central 
and west south central districts was fairly 
well maintained during February, accord- 
ing to the monthly review issued by the 


| total separation rate for all manufacturing 





Vermont 


Michigan 


» 





York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 


a, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
gan, f; and Vermont, g. 


Sales recorded in thousands. 

















States Sales High Low Last States Sales High Low *Last 
Amer Smelt _& Ref Ist 5s '47.... d 7 103% 1031, 1031 | NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ abcdeg 6 10015 10014 10045 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF...... bedeg 6 1063, 10634 106%, | NYC&H Rr & imp 415s A 2013.. abcdeg 5 1003, 1003, 1003, 
| Amer T & T cv 415s '33 (exp’d)..-. & 6 10912 10912 10912 | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y C)... abcedeg 17 10734 10712 107% 
AT & 8 F gen 48 '95........sccoee bedeg 2 99 99 99 | NYC&StLRR r m4!s C '78 (n Co) abcd 2 8934 8934 8934 
AT & S Fev deb 4198: "48......006 b 2 11612 11614 11642 | NY Edis lst & r 614s A '41.......4 abcdf 10 115" 11412 115 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 485 '52......eeeee abcdefg 2 92 9134 9134 ay oS LH & P 1st 5s "48....%. abedet 8 11044 110% 110% 
"AB. cccee . 2 97 97 97 el Ist & gen 41s °39. .» abcde 8 8 8 
5 é 8 - (expe) dics 33 Semahead pow 8 10116 101 1011, | NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF. .» abed 2 111% 111%, 111% 
B & O ref & gen A 3s '95....-... abed 22 103° 103 103° | N¥ Tel ref 65 A ‘41. a y ioe? ieeal: seat 
BOE Wonca says dee bed 2 110 110 110 oC Ont P lst & r e % % 4 
S 2 Oath ne 2 7 apaase**s aten 15 103 103 103 N & W RR lst cons 4s '96... abcdeg 2 i Boxe ear | 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s '51.. abcdeg 10 9015 9015 901, | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF abdeg 9414 4 4 
, N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.. abcdeg 2 68 68 68 
Bell Tel Pa lst r C 5s ‘60 . abede 31m. if is 
R ist 58 AC 6 56 10214 102%, 102%, | NP Ry r & iwp 41s A 2047...... abcdeg 2 99 99 99 
onde Ply Rg gh oe 3 10662 10612 1061: | N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047........ abedeg 12 113% 113 113% 
hes tage oath hap lee le . a | N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047.......- abcdeg 3 105, 105 105 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4128 '57.....+066 dd 4 1001, 100 100° | N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ‘41...... df 4 10354 10354 10354 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s '55... -a = core aaae ar | N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ‘41...... df 4 10614 10534 10534 | 
Samanee oe as 3 $ joss 1063, 106% | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B '47...... af 3 112%, 111% 112% 
C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ‘69. oe 2 106% 10612 106% | Pac G & E gé&r 5s A '42........46 bede 3 10414, 10414 10414 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s '45.. . a 18 10134 10114 10142 | Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s '37 SF.... abcd 11 104%, 1043, 1043, 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF.... d 2 90 90 90 | Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '52...... abed 2 107% 107%, 10745 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s °49........ abcf 2 963, 9634 9634 | Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s "SR. cas ee abcdeg 10 9815 98'2 982 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 58 '60.........+ abcf 5 104% 10434 10434, | Penn R Regen 4195 A '65......0006 dbedeg 6 10224 102%, 10234 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87........05 abcdeg 6 11414 11414 11414 | Penn RR gen 5s B '68..........6+ abcdeg 12 10934 10912 10934 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s '61.......... cf 19 97 963, 97 | co sare secured 615s as seeece = i ee ei “a 
J st 6 OE BOscccsnce abcde 2 10614 1061, 1061 Pere Marq Ry Ist 4!25 C '80...... abe § 5% 6 6 
[homamta S... abed 5 10452 1045, 1045, | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47...... ab 2 108 108 108 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 419s °95... ab 2 10115 10115 10112 | PSE& Gof N J ist & r 414s '67 abc 10 104 104 104 
C & O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s '89 abcdf 2 97 97 97 | Read gen & r 4198 A '97.......... abc 12 102 10144 102 
Ch Bur & Q RR IIl Div 4s '49.... abcdefg 3 9712 9715 9712 | Roch G & E gen 5128 C '48...... ab 20 10615 10612 10614 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58.......+ abcdeg 25 9734 9734 9734 | Roch G & E gen 7s B '46.......- ab 2 1067, 1067, 106%% 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 6s A °47. da 5 10514 105% 105%4 | st, F Ry Pr L 4s A '50......+: abd 2 8214 8214 8214 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r Ss B '47...... d Se ee ahoke | ee Oe By ore Se, 0.....5.- abd 2 943, 9434 9434 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s ’87..... . abedefg 2 10914 10912 109% | Str, § F Ry cons 4198 A °78.... abd 42 731, 731g 731, 
C&NW R Istér 414s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 2 90 90 «89 | StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s "89...... a 2 8512 86 
Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 45 '34.... ab 18 99% 9834 9874 | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s '43 abf 6 96 9534 96 
Cin U Ter ist 412s A 2020........ ab 2 104% 104% 104% | So Bell T & T Ist 5s ‘41 SF.....- abe 4 10514 105%, 105% 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 4ios A '57.. d 4 97'4 97%4 97%4 | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 419s '63.... ab 10 9814 973, 9844 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4's °35.... abd 4 10112 10112 10112 ’ ww) 414s 69 ab 10 993 993 995 
; 3 3 43, | So Pac 40 yr Ser '29 ( ) 2s '6 3 3g 28 
Col & So Ry gen 414s A '80...... ab 10 943, 94% 9438 | § Pac C P coll 4s 49 due Aug 1.. abd 2 96 96 96 
D & H Ist&r (asmd) 4s '43 SF.... abcdefg 6 911g 971, 9718 | So Ry Ist cons 56 '94..........0005 abed 10 109% 109%, 1097% 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49........ abd 10 10634 10612 106%, | So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56........ ab 4 87 8634 8634 
Det Ed gen & ref 414s '61 D...... ab 2 103° 103° 103° | So Ry dev & gen 6158 A '56...... ab 5 114% 114% 1147 
Gt Nor Ry reg 78 '36......cccccece abcd 9 11114 111% 111% Stan Oil of N Y deb 413s ’51.... d 5 997, 9915 9915 
Gt Nor Ry 415 D '76.......ses0e abed 15 9834 9812 9894 | SW Bell T Ist & r Ss '54........4+ abcd 2 1061, 1061 106%% 
Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 414s '61.,.... abcdeg 2 9912 9912 9912 |} Tenn E P Ist & r 6s '47 SF........ 5 1075_ 1075, 1075 
lll Bell T 1st & r Se A 'S6...... abcde 9 10615 106 106 Tex&P Ry gé&r 5s C '79.........- abd 4 987%, 9834 98% 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s '5S.......... abcdefg a” bog a” Union El Lt & Pow Mo 1st 5s '32 bee : eee — — 
IC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A ‘63 ab %%4 | We OF of Gal A G6 Sdiscicn.ceces 6 | 
& M R 4s '36 abd 3 991, 9912 991, | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.- abcdefg 2 993, 99 993% | 
- oe i oo @.... 4 21 951, 95 951, | Un Pac RRist&r5s 2008 due Ju 1 abedefg 5 1115, 11156 11158 
. ” as 1 oi. | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4198 '67........++ ab 2 10112 10112 10119 
Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s '41.... f 3 102% 102% 102% | OM Dee ee “ag yr 45°68 - * tok 35 4 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '5l........ d 3 10514 10512 10512 | VB Fac & eee er eee se” 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’52...... Ps 2 10615 10612 10612 | Va Ry ist 5s A ’62....... . abed 2 107 107 ~# 107 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s ’31......++65 abcdeg 10 10114 10134 10144 Wabash RR Ist 5s ’39 ab 4 104 104 104 
, , 3; 54 154 Wabash Ry r & gen 5s B "76...... abd 5 90 897% 90 
ae ae OT nies be Speen - 3 10238 jez 10238 | West El ap Bs '44 Pe salaisun vata 2 105% 10543 10514 
Mil Spart & NW Ry lst 4s '47...... abedefg 2 95 95 (95 | West Mary RR Ist 4s '52 3 82 gga 
M K & T RR Pr.L 5s A '62...... abd 2 102 102 102 W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56 3 10514 10514 10514 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62...... abd 18 92 91 92 Wheel re i _- é 66... : : 19344 SP ime 
y \ 4 1/, 9414 Wheel & Er r 5s ee 1N214 1, 1s 
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ees pce abcdeg 2 95% 957%, 957% ‘US of A Treas 33,8 '43 abcdefg 3 101.14 101.14 101.14) . 


Survey of Labor Turnover | 
| For February Is Issued, 


The Bureau of Lavor Statistics presents 
herewith February labor turnover indexes 
for manufacturing as a whole and for 
eight separate manufacturing industries. 
The all-industry rate is made up from 
representative firms in 75' industries em- 
ploying approximately 1,250,000 people. 

The accession rate Is greater than the 


and for each of the industries shown ex- 
cept slaughtering and meat packing, which 
has a higher total separation rate than} 
accession rate. 


SHIPPING . 


Three Cities Plan 
Municipal Airports 





One Commercial and One Pri- 
vate Landing Field Also 
Contemplated 


For the week ending March 19, 1931, 
the Aeronautics Branch has received in- 
formation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
Ports: 

Buena Vista, Colo.; Havre, Mont.; Fre- 
mont, Neb. (municipal) ; 
C. (private); Spencer, Iowa (commercial). 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 


been indefinitely postponed: 


Established: Mattoon, Ottawa, 
Lebanon, Ohio; Boscobel, Wis. 
Indefinitely Postponed: Lake City, Ill.; 


Ill; 


| Tracy, Minn.; McComb, Miss.—Issued by 


the Department of Commerce. 


Agreements Made 
By Ocean Shipping 


Concerns Approved 





Arrangements and Charges 


Are Announced 





Agreements regarding the interchange 
and the transportation of freight and 
charges therefor, reached by various deep- 


| water shipping concerns and approved by 


the Shipping Board, were announced re- 
cently by the Board. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 


ping Boarc: 

1448—Quaker Line with Bull Insular 
Line, Inc.: Agreement providing for 
through shipments of flour, lumber, rice 
and soap from Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Quaker Line to specified Dominican 
Republic ports, with transhipment at New 


| York. The through rates and apportion- 
ment thereof between the lines are to be; 


set forth in the agreement. Tran- 


| shipment costs at New York on lumber, 
flour and soap are to be absorbed on the} 


basis of 60 per cent by Quaker Line and 
40 per cent by Bull Insular Line, while the 
cost of transferring shipments of rice is 
to be absorbed 55 per cent by Quaker 
Line and 45 per cent by Bull Insular. 


The ex:ense of transporting shipments 
originating beyond Quaker Line loading 
ports to shipside is to be in addition to 
the through rate and is to accrue entirely 
to the Quaker Lin.. The arrangement is 
subject to minimum bill of lading charge 
cf $7.30, of which sull Insular is to re- 
ceive $3.80 and Quak:zr Line $3.50, the 


|latter to absorb entire cost of tranship- 


ment out of its proportion. 
Food Shipments 


Lumberton, N.| 


5, as the cities in question have estab- | 
| lished the airports or the projects have 


For Interchange and 
Transportation of Freight | 


Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship-| 


. . AVIATION 





Inquiries Abroad 
For Products of 
American Origin 


Diverse List of Commodities 
Sought by Foreign © Na- 
tions, According to List of 
Trade Opportunities 


Foreign merchants the world over are 
demanding American-made products ac- 
cording to the numerous inquiries for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
from its trade envoys in foreign lands. 

Various products ranging from rubber 
bands to apple trees, and including health 
lamps, watch bracelets, electric welders, 
pianos and organs, pecan trees, agricul- 
tural machinery, asphalt, wooden spoons, 
lubricating oils and greases and many 
| other products are named among the mer- 
chandise in demand. 

Inquiries from Argentina, Canada, Uru- 
guay, New Zealand, England, Italy, Mex- 
ico, China, South Africa, and numerous 
other countries indicate the world-wide 
nature of the demands for our goods. 

Detailed information on the many in- 
quiries for the purchase of American 
goods reaching the Department may be 
had upon application to any branch office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce centrally located throughout the 
| United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means 
purchaser, (a and p) means both, (a or 
|P) means either, and (s a) means sole 
agency, in the Department’s list, which 
follows in full text: 

Agricultural Implements: 

| Engines, gasoline, 1 to 10 horsepower, 
| 50628, Stockholm, Sweden (p); tractors, 
| reapers, and other agricultural machinery, 
| 50629, Hasenkamp, Argentina (a and p). 
| Automotive Products: 

| Automobile accessories, and novelties 
| for trucks and lorries, 50587, Berlin, Ger- 
{many (a); automobile replacement parts, 
| Storage battery connection cables, brake 
jlinings, axles, springs, etc., 50588, Johan- 
; nesburg, South Africa (a); automobile and 
|truck accessories, 50670, Yaculba, Bo- 
livia (p). 

Chemicals: 

Ammonia and bisulphate of soda, 50665, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); caustic soda, 
urtra-marine blue, methyl alcohol, and 
formaldehyde, 50668, Santo Domingo, Do- 


| 





|minican Republic (s a); colors, floor, 
|mixed, 50656, Madrid, Spain (a); dyes, 
50668, Hamburg, Germany (a); dyes, 


analine, 50665, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
50667, Berlin, Germany (a); eradicators, 
spot, 50657, Montreal, Canada (a); glues, 
50592, Milan, Italy (a); nicotine sul- 
phate, 50589, Cape Town, South Africa 
(a); oil (printing ink), 50590, Calcutta, 
India (p); paints, exterior and interior, 
| 50677, Lisbon, Portugal (a); paints, plastic, 
| 50683, The Hague, Netherlands (a or p); 
rosin, 50613, Liverpool, England (p); tar 
| or asphalt preparations, 50674, Otty Glen, 
|N. B., Canada (p); tar, pine, 50613, Liver- 
| pool, England (p). 

|Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
| Cosmetics, perfumes, and toilet prepa- 
rations, 50666, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(p); medicinal preparations, such as lini- 
|ments, and ointments, toilet preparations, 
‘fruit salts, and medicinal food prepara- 
| tions, 50657, Montreal, Canada (a); medi- 





gage dated Oct. 1, 1913, made by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company to the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, trustee, as supplemented by 
the indentures dated June 15, 1915, and 
Feb. 1, 1930, made by the applicant to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
and John B. Cockrum, trustees. 


By the supplemental indenture of June | 
15, 1915, the applicant assumed the obli- | 
gations of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad Company and was 
substituted for it under the mortgage, the 
lien of the mortgage was extended so as 
to include the properties formerly of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and 
bonds issuable under the mortgage were 
reserved in an amount sufficient to retire 
bonds which were a lien on the proper- 
ties, including the $57,841,700 of 25-year 
4 per cent bonds which the applicant now 
proposes to refund. 

The proposed bonds may be issued as 
coupon bonds, registrable as to principal, 
in the denominations of $500 and $1,000, 
and as registered bonds in the denomi- 
nations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and $50,- 
000, and will be designated as series A. 
They will be dated Oct. 1, 1913, will bear 
interest from April 1, 1931, at the rate of 
4% per cent per annum, payable semian- 
nually on Oct. 1 and Apr. 1, will be re- 
deemable as an entirety before maturity 
at the option of the applicant on any in- 
terest date at a premium of 10 per cent 
plus accrued interest, and will mature 
Oct. 1, 2013. - 


Cost Is 4.61 Per Cent 


Subject to our approval, the bonds have 
been sold to J. P. Morgan & Company 
at 97%, per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest. On that basis the average annual 
cost to the applicant will be approxi- 
mately 4.61 per cent. 

To show the necessity for reimbursing 
its treasury as proposed, the applicant 
submitted a forecast of its treasury con- 
ditions from Feb. 1 to July 1, 1931, 
inclusive, indicating that its cash require- 
ments, exclusive of the amount required 
to pay the maturing Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern bonds, but including a 
working fund of $20,000,000 will exceed its 
estimated cash resources by approxi-| 
mately $33,000,000. 

We find that the proposed issue of $75,- 
000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds series A, by the New York 
Central Railroad Company as aforesaid 
(a) is for lawful objects within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to the | 
public as a common carrier, and which | 
will not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary | 
and appropriate for such purposes. 


Boston and Philadelphia. 


“With our hurricanes, boom deflation, 
bank failures and Mediterranean fly,” the 
petition declared, “our people of interior 
Florida have had enough trouble to con- 
tend with without having an additional 
curse of rate disadvantages placed against 
them. | 

“As will plainly be seen by giving a lit- | 
tle thought to our situation here in the 
interior section of Florida, we are in quite 
a different position from that occupied 
by such intermediate points as Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, Atlanta, Macon, Au- 
gusta and Asheville, in that they do not 
have the privilege of drawing this Central 
Freight Association traffic through easily 
available water points as we have avail- 
able to us here in the Florida peninsula. 


Application to Interior Asked 


“So the facts may as well be faced and 
plainly stated that while the carriers will 
gain traffic and revenues by allowing these 
rates to Tampa and West Palm Beach to 
be the maximum rates to be applied to 
the interior Florida points, they can not 
but lose and continue to lose such traf- 
fic and revenues by attempting to hold 
these rates up to their present level. 

“The plain common-sense view for the} 
carriers to take of this Florida peninsula 
Situation is that if they will allow the 
rates to the port cities to operate as maxi- 
mum rates to be applied to these interior 
points, they will not and can not lose any 
revenues, for they know and our people 
here in the interior section also know that 
they will not receive revenues or traffic 
on the higher rates they have proyosed 
to leave in effect. 

“On the other hand by letting their} 





rates go to the basis of the water compe- 
titive rates they are proposing for the 
port cities, they will easily retrieve or re- 
gain the traffic and revenues which is 
now and will continue to be lost to them. 
In this manner the carriers will be draw- 
ing our interior shippers close to them 
rather than alienating and driving them 
to the water lines. 


Claims Examiner Erred 


“In view of the examiner having recog- 
nized the fact, that the unregulated steam- 
ship lines control or influence the rates 
made by the standard steamship lines; 
that, no showing whatever has been made 
by the carriers as to how much, if any, 
revenues would be lost to them by observ- 
ing as maximum to intermediate points 
the rates which they are herein proposing 
to establish to the port cities; that, the 
carriers had not shown that there had 
been any increase in the diversion of 
traffic to the water lines on the traffic 





involved, it is plainly to be seen that he 
errs in the final conclusions reached in 
this case,” said the petition. 

“Unless and until such time arrives 


Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor. 

(A summary of the review was printed 
in the issue of March 19. Publication of 
the full text of the review was begun 
in the issue of March 20 and continued 
March 21. The sections dealing with the 
east south central and west south central 
districts follow in full text: 


East South Central District 
(Including the States of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi.) 
Kentucky 


A slight improvement occurred in a few 
industries during February, but curtailed 


schedules prevailed in the majority of | 
This was noted in the coal | 


the plants. 
mines and a surplus of miners existed. 
Shut-downs and part-time operations were 
evident among the lumber mills, adding 
somewhat to the surplus of labor in this 
industry. A small increase in employ- 
ment occurred in the textile mills, but 
there were a number on part-time sched- 
ules and a few were closed. Employment 
increased in the tobacco plants and several 
other miscellaneous industries, while de- 
creases occurred in the iron and steel 
industry, food and kindred products plants, 
paper and printing establishments, and 
metal and metal-products plants. Rail- 
road activities were stimulated somewhat, 
owing to the increased handling of coal 
from the mining districts. Weather con- 


ditions helped building activities to some | 


extent, and this has absorbed some of 
the supply of building-trades men, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. The State high- 
way construction employed a number of 
workers during the month. Favorable 
weather conditions permitted early Spring 
plowing, which absorbed some farm help. 


Alabama 


An upward trend was noted in the in- 
dustrial situation during February. A 
small decrease in employment occurred 
in the coal mines, practically all of which 
worked on part-time schedules, and a sur- 
plus of miners existed. Part-time sched- 
ules, a reduction in working forces, and 
a surplus of labor were reported in the 
lumber mills. While there was no marked 
fluctuation in employment among the tex- 
tile mills, many worked on part-time 
schedules, and a surplus of these workers 
was apparent. Additional help was en- 
gaged in the iron and steel industry and 
chemical plants, while reductions occurred 
in the metal and meal-products plants, 
furniture factories, paper and printing es- 
tablishments, railroad shops, and several 
other miscellaneous industries. Building 
and construction projects in the principal 
cities furnished employment for a num- 
ber of men, but there was a surplus of 





while new construction will start early in 
March. There was not sufficient building 
under way in some of the principal cities 
to fully absorb the supply of these crafts- 
men. 


Tennessee 


The level of employment remained com- 
paratively low during the month; however, 
production schedules in several of the 
major industries were gradually increased 
and some additional workers were em- 
ployed. Part-time schedules prevailed in 
the coal mines, employment decreased 
somewhat, but a surplus of labor existed. 
There was no marked increase nor de- 
crease in employment in the lumber mills, 
the majority operating part time, and a 
surplus of these workers prevailed. An in- 
crease in employment occurred in the tex- 
tile mills and the majority of these mills 
worked full time, but a surplus of this 
class of labor was apparent. Employment 


{increased in the chemical plants, metal 


and metal-products plants, and icod and 
kindred products plants. Workers were 
released from the iron and stcel indus- 
try, oil-well equipment plants, and paper 
and printing establishments. Building 
was comparatively quiet, and there was a 
surplus of building-trades men in many 
sections of the State. Highway construc- 
tion, municipal improvements, and farm- 
ing activities absorbed a part of the sur- 
plus of unskilled workers. 


West South Central District’ 


| difficult task, because our experience has} 


(Including the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas.) 


Louisiana 


The supply of labor exceeded the de- 
mand in certain sections of the State 
during February. An increase in em- 
ployment occurred in the textile mills, 
most of which was on full-time schedules, 
but a decrease in employment and a sur- 
plus of labor were reported. Sugar re- 
fineries were nearly all closed, which is 
usual at this season. Workers were re- 
leased from oil refineries, food and kin- 
dred products plants, paper and printing 
establishments, railroad repair shops, and 
several other miscellaneous industries. 


The State highway department reported | 


874 miles of road under construction at 
a total cost of $15,643,000, employing about 
5,670 workers during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Some increase in the demand for 
farm help was reported. 


Arkansas 


A further downward trend in activity 
occurred during the month in many of 
the major industries of this State. Re- 
stricted operations were reported in the 
coal mines. The forces employed in the 
textile mills were held at a steady level, 
but there were some part-time operations, 


Railway Rate Complaints 


whereby the Commission will or can exer- 
cise jurisdiction over coast-wise steamship 





Filed With the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
March 21 are summarized as follows: 


No, 24327.—The Columbia Millis, Minetto 
and New York City, v. Atlantic Coast Line | 
Railroad. Against a rate of $7.56 per net 


ton on shipments of clay from McIntyre, Ga., 
to Minette. Ask for reparation of $2,000 

No. 24328.—Anna Stone Company, Anna, IIl., 
v. Columbus & Greenville Railway. Against 
rates on sand, gravel, stone, slag, and. chert 
from Anna, Ill., to destinations in Tennessee 
and Mississippi as unjust and unreasonable, 
in comparison with the intrastate rates 
within those States, giving those States un- 
due preferefice and advantage. 

No. 24329.-Gates Hardware Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, Un- 


just and unreasonable rates on mixed carload 
shipments of steel ridge rolls and corrugated 
sheet steel roofing, Indianapolis to Tulcea. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 24330.—Graff-Kittening Clay Products 
Company, Worthington and Craigsville, Pa., 
v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway. 


Against alleged failure on the part of the 
carriers to establish commodity rates for ap- 
plication to complainant's commodities and 
assessing rates on basis of full sixth-class and 
combination sixth-class rte. 

Later such commodity rates were established 
and reparation is asked on the shipments 
moving rior to such ectablishment, in the 
sum 157.61, 


announced | 


lines not connected or operated under an 
arrangement or agreement with rail lines,” 
}it was emphasized, “it would be daringly 
rash to sanction or approve of rates pre- 
dicated upon or established in connection 
with such unregulated steamship lines.” 

The Interior Florida Traffic Bureau's 
petition of exceptions was made on behalf 
of the various county and city govern- 
|ments and other interests represented by 
it located in the interior section of Florida, 
which is generally considered to be that 
portion lying south of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway running from Jacksonville 
to River Junction and east to the Apa- 
lachicola River. 


Netherland East Indies 
| Netherland East Indies.—A slight im- 
provement in business activity has resulted 











from depleted stecks after native New| 
Year celebrations in February. In other 
respects, however, conditions are quiet. 


| with attertion focussed on the revival of 
jbusiness in consuming centers in the 
United States and Europe. January ex- 
ports of rubber totaled 23,599 long tons, 
of which 5,923 were shipped from Java 
and Madura; 17,348 from the Sumatra east 
coast, and 10,328 from other producing 
centers. 


building-trades men throughout the State. 
Highway construction and municipal im- 
provements engaged a number of work- 
ers. A surplus of unskilled labor was 
evident throughout the month. 


and a surplus of this class of labor pre- 
vailed. The majority of the lumber mills 
worked on part-time schedules with a 
small decrease in forces, and a surplus 
of labor was reported. Employment gains 
Mississippi |; were registered in the stone, glass, and 

Many of the major industries operated | products plants. 
with some curtailment of schedules or 
working forces and a surplus of labor was 
evident throughout the State. Full-time 
schedules prevailed in the textile mills, 
but a surplus of this class of labor existed. 
Practically all lumber mills were on part- 
time schedules and a decrease in employ- 
ment and a surplus of these workers was 
evident. Employment decreases were reg- 
istered in stone, glass, and clay products 
plants, paper and printing establishments, 
beverage plants, chemical plants, food and 
kindred products plants, and several mis- 


A reduction in forces 

curred in the paper and printing es- 
tablishments. Government 
loans were being issued, which will stim- 
ulate farming operations and help very 
materially to relieve unemployment. State 
highway construction furnished work for 
a large number of men. 


Oklahoma 


A large surplus of labor existed among 
oil-refinery laborers. Part-time schedules 


decrease in employment, and a surplus of 
labor was reported. All textile mills were 
reported as operating, but several part- 
time schedules were noted and a surplus 


Assistant Chief Appointed 


.| clay products plants and food and kindred | 


farm-relief | 


| prevailed in the coal mines, with a small | 
| month, 
lover the previous month. 


The highest quit rate for any industry 
for which separate indexes are shown was 
registered in the slaughtering and meat- 
packing i. lustry. This industry had a 
quit rate for February of 1.56. The low> 
est quit rate, 0.55, occurred in foundries 
and machine shops. Slaughtering and 
meat packing also had the highest dis- 
charge rate, 0.68. The lowest discharge 
rate, 0.15, was shown by the iron and 
steel industry. The highest lay-off rate 
was 6.43, which was also registered by 
the slaughtering : i meat-packing indus- 
try. The lowest lay-off rate, 1.03, was 
shown by the iron and steel industry. 
Sawmills had the highest accession rate, 
7.44. The lowest accession rate was 2.24 
in the iron and steel industry. 


Indian Problem Declared 
To Be Nearing Solution 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
we make as much as we can on the ma- 
terial in hand. 

Finally we realize we must serve one 
further vital purpose—we must make the 
Indian economically self-sustaining. This 
means that we must develop him into an 
individual who can earn sufficient money 
to maintain himself and his family in a 
creditable way. To accomplish this end 
we must give continuing atention to pro- 
viding proper employment for all able- 
bodied Indians. This is not necessarily a 


race so often expressed in the West—the | 
charge that the Indian is lazy and will} 
}not work. 

We have demonstrated over and over 
again that the Indian, under similar in- 
fluence, is as competent a workman as 
a white man. There have, in fact, been 
many instances in which it has been 
shown that Indians are racially dextrous 
with their hands and become outstand- 
ingly successful in the skilled trades. 
is the policy of the Indian Service to 
make the most of this demonstrated ca- 
pacity for work that lies dormant in its 
wards. 


| metal products, plants, paper and print- 


|}and other miscellaneous industries. The 
zinc and lead mining districts reported 
about one-half of the usual number of 
men employed; however, the employment 


few weeks. The erection of two addi- 
tional oil refinery units at a cost of $250,- 





ment among building trades men. Muni- 
cipal improvements, highway construction, 
and agricultural pursuits employed a 
number of laborers during February. 


Texas 


|cines, proprietary, 50595, Montreal, Can- 

1450—Quaker Line with Bull Insular|;ada (a); pharmaceutical preparations, 
Line, Inc.: Arrangement for through ship-| 50591, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
ments of canned goods, dried fruit, dried| public ‘s a); pharmaceutical preparations, 
beans and dried peas from Pacific Coast /such as antiseptic lotions and ointments, 


It | 


ing establishments, stone, glass and clay | 
| products plants, oil-well equipment plants, | 


situation has improved during the past | 


000 will soon help to relieve unemploy- | 


ports of call of Quaker Line to designated 
ports in the Dominican Republic. The 
through rates and apportionment thereof 
are to be as set forth in the agreement; 
transhipment at New York to be absorbed 
60 per cent by Quaker and 40 per cent by 


ment in respect to minimum bill of lad- 
ing charge and to shipments originating 
beyond Quaker Line loading ports are 
identical with those of the preceding 
agreement (No. 1448) between the same 
lines. 

1423—American & Indian Line with 
Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., and Alfred Holt 
& Co.: Arrangement for maintenance of 


}regular direct service of 12 sailings per| 


annum from all Malabar Coast ports be- 


| tween Colachel and Mangalor, India, to 


North Atlantic ports of the United States. 


to be agreed upon each year in advance. 
The parties are to offer to all shippers 


cargo at a specified rate per 50 cubic 


charged contract shippers. 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 21 made public decisions in 


lows: 

No. 23161.—American Oil Company 
Southern Railway. Rates on gasoline and 
kerosene, in tank-car loads, to Sevierville, 
Tenn., from Memphis, Tenn., and New Or- 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
found not unreasonable but unduly prejudi- 
cial and from Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 


|found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 


cial. Nonprejudicial rates from Memphis and 
New Orleans prescribed. 

I. & S. Docket No. 
routing vi. Mobile & Ohio Railroad on Lum- 


Reparation denied. 


in Alabama. 
lation of routing of lumber, in carloads, from 


|} south of York, Ala., so as not to apply through 
Reform, Ala., 


found justified. Suspension order 
and proceeding discontinued. 


Paper Company v. 
Railroad. 


and in barrels in carloads, and lignin pitch 
in bags, in carloads, from Corinth, N. Y., to 
destinations in the territory governed by the 
official classification, found unreasonable and 





The major 
time schedules, and a surplus of labor 
prevailed. The majority of the textile 
mills worked full time, but a small de- 
crease in employment and a surplus of 
labor existed. A small employment in- 
crease occurred in the lumber mills, many 
of which Were on part-time operations, 
and a surplus of these workers was ap- 
parent. Employment decreased in the 
iron and steel industry, food and kindred 
products plants, paper and printing estab- 
lishments, metal and metal products 
plants, stone, glass and clay products 
plants, chemical plants, and leather fac- 
tories. The State highway department 
reported 11,000 men employed during the 
which was an increase of 4,500 
A new dam on 
the Colorado River to cost about $7,000,- 
/000 will be under construction early in 





. e z. of these workers existed. A smail de- March, giving employment to several hun- 
For Aeronautics Inspection |evease in employment occurred in the| dred men. Building was of sufficient vol- 
lumber mills and a surplus of these|¥me in the principal centers to afford 


Joseph S. Marriott has been named) 
chief of the Inspection Service of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Gilbert G. Budwig, the Director 
of Air Regulation, announced March 21. 


workers was apparent. Additional help 
was employed in the food and kindred 
products plants and railroad repair shops. 
Employment reductions were registered in 
the iron and steel industry, metal and 








employment for the majority of the build- 
ing-trades men, 
Other sections of the report will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
March 24, 


industries reported part- | 


unduly prejudicial. 

2. Rates on lignin liquor, in tank-car loads, 
and in barrels, in carloads, from York Haven, 
Pa., to the same destinations, found unreason- 
|} able and unduly prejudicial, except that the 


rates to trunk-line destinations are not un- | 


duly prejudicial. 

3. Rates on lignin liquor, in tank-car loads, 
and in barrels, in carloads, from Ausable 
Forks, N. Y., to the same destinations, found 
unreasonable. 

4. Rates on lignin liquor, in tank-car loads 
and in barrels, in carloads, and lignin pitch 
in bags, in carloads, from Erie, Pa.. to cer- 
tain destinations in trunk-line and New Eng- 
land territories and from Covington, Va., to 
destinations in the territory governed by of- 
ficial classification, found unreasonable. 

5. Reasonable rates prescribed for the fu- 
ture. Reparation denied on interstate ship- 
ments of lignin liquor in tank-car loaas 
from York Haven to Palmerton, Pa. 

6. Description for the assailed commodities 
prescribed. 


Finance Case Decison 


The Commission also made public no- 
tice of action in an uncontested finance 
case, which is summarized as follows: 
| Report and order in F. D. No, 3696, author- 
{izing the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way Company to issue $400,000 of short-term 
promissory notes and to renew them from 
time to time for periods not in excess of 
two years from the respective dates of orig- 
inal issue for the purpose of paying maturing 
notes and providing working capital, approved, 


Bull Insular. The provisions of this agree- | 


Sailings by the parties are to be in ac-| 
cordance with a schedule of loading turns} 


period contracts for estimated amounts of | 


feet, and to charge shippers who do not) 
enter into contracts tariff rates 5 shillings | 
per 50 cubic feet higher than the rates) 
Shippers who! 
have entered into contracts with the lines| 
are to be permitted to use transhipment| 
services without obtaining the permission | 


|thoroughly disproven that calumny of a|°! the lines. 


rate cases which are summarized as fol- | 


v.) 


leans, La., applicable on traffic originating in | 


3513.—Cancellation of 


| ber from Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
} road Points Provosed cancel- | 
points on the Alabama. Tennesse & Northern | 
in connection with the Mo- 
bile & Ohio to various interstate destinations 
vacated 


No. 22488 and Related Cases.—International 
Alabama Great Southern 


1. Rates on lignin liquor, in tank-car loads, 


|and toilet preparations, 50593, Radebeul, 
| Germany (a); Pharmaceuticals, 50640, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 50669, Milan, 
Italy (a or p). 

| Electrical Appliances: 

| Clocks, electric, 50601, Aylmer, Canada 
(a or p); flashlights and batteries, 50670, 
| Yacuiba, Bolivia ‘p); glass, electric fix- 
}ture, 50658, Montreal, Canada (a); in- 
| sulators, high and low tension, 50597, Ha- 
| vana, Cuba (a); lamps, health, electric, 
| 50601, Aylmer, Canada (a or p); radio ap- 
|paratus and accessories, 50600, Baghdad, 
Iraq (a); radio sets, 50671, Milan, Italy 
(a); radio sets, home and automobile, 
and dynamic speakers, 50598, Milan, Italy 
(a); radio sets, short wave, and repair 
parts, 50640, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
radio sets and accessories, 50670, Yacuiba, 
Bolivia (p); radios, portable, 50662, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela (a); refrigerators, elec- 
tric, 50601, Aylmer, Canada (a or p); re- 


|frigerators, household, electric, 50596, 
| Durban, South Africa (a); vacuum clean- 
}ers, 50601, Aylmer, Canada (a or p); 
welders, spot, electric, 50599, Milan, 
Italy (a or p.) 

Foodstuffs: 


Baking powder, 50657, Montreal, Canada 
(a); bones, hoofs, and horns, 50653, Mes- 
sina, Italy (p); canned pilchards in cot- 
tonseed or peanut oil, 50610, Liverpool, 
England (a); canned condensed and evap- 
orated milk, 50662, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); canned green peas, red salmon, 
‘peaches, pears, apricots, and fruit salad, 
| 50661, The Hague, Netherlands (a or p); 
| confectionery, 50611, Durban, South Africa 
(a); confectionery (A. B. gums and pop- 
corn candy), 50673, London, England (a); 
fish, fresh, 50605, Quebec, Canada (p); 
fish (haddock), smoked fish, etc., 50591, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (s 
a); fruit, 50605, Quebec, Canada (p); fruit, 
50662, Caracas, Venezuela (a); fruit (ap- 
ples), 50607, Stockholm, Sweden (a); fruit 
(apples), 50608, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
fruit (apples), 50609, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); fruit, especially citrus, 50659, Prince 
Rupert, Canada (a or p); glucose, 50660, 
Bombay, India (a and p); groceries, fancy, 
50611, Durban, South Africa (a); horse- 
radish, 50604, Montreal, Canada (a); lard 
and packing house products, 50591, Santo 
|Domingo, Dominican Republic (s a); 
milk, malted, and infants’ foods, 50662, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a); mushroom spawn, 
50687, Worthing, England (p); oil, cocoa- 
nut, crude, 50602, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
| rice, 50603, Cali, Colombia (p); spices, 
| 50603, Cali, Colombia (p); tallow, 50616, 
|Milan, Italy (a or p); trees, apple and 
pecan, 50606, Chihuahua, Mexico (p); 
vegetables, 50659, Prince Rupert, Canada 
(a or p); vegetables, fresh, 50605, Quebec, 
Canada (p). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Doors, windows, and moldings, metal, 
50656, Madrid, Spain (a); emery cloth and 
paper, 50676, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
hardware, buildérs’, 50677, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal (a); hardware, especially nail ham- 
mers and files, 50618, Montreal, Canada 
| (a and-p); hardware, light, 50640, Rio de 
| Janeiro, Brazil (a); hardware, naphtha 
lamps, coffee grinders, pumps, and wheel- 
| barrows, 50670, Yacuiba, Bolivia (p); 
|razor blades, safety, 50617, Kenogami, 
Canada (a and p); scrap iron and steel, 
50653, Messina, Italy (p); steel boiler 
tubes, lap-welded, 50620, Chatham, Can- 
ada (p); steel drums, galvanized, 50678, 
Durban, South Africa (p.); stoves, cook, 
50670, Yacuiba, Bolivia (p); stoves, saw- 
dust-burning, small, 50674, Otty Glen, N. 
B., Canada (p); tools, hand, mechanics’ 

builders’, such as_ screw-drivers, 
| spanners, plyers, chisels, and center 
| punches; and wood screws, 50619, Osaka, 
| Japan (a and p); wires, Fourdrinier, 50675, 

Helsingfors, Finland (a). 

Lumber and Products: ] 

Doors, windows, and moldings, 50656, 
Madrid, Spain (a); spoons, wooden, for 
use with paper ice cream cups, 50696, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (p). 

To be continued in the issue of 

March 24, 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Laws to Improve 
Banking Practice 
Voted in Indiana 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Position of Shareholders | 
And Depositors Defined 
And Clarified, Commi 


sioner of Banking Says 





By Luther F. Symons, 
Bank Commissioner, State of Indiana 
Remedial legislation sponsored by the In- 
diana Bankers’ Association and by myself, 
strengthening the financial position of 
depositors and sharehoiders in indiana 
banks, which was enacted by the recent 
General Assembly and signed by Governor 
Leslie, is discussed in the Final Legisla- 
tive Bulletin of the association. 
@ Other proposed legislation, striking in 
many instances at sources of legitimate 
profit in the banking business, was de- 
feated in the session, it is stated in the 
bulletin, which bears the names of the 
members of 
which functioned in behalf of the banks 
of the State in cooperation with the 
Indiana Department of Banking. 


Twelve Bills Made Law 


: ' 
More than a score of measures bearing 


directly on the banking business are listed 
@~and of these 11 were passed and signed 
by the Governor, five were bills which 
Were defeated by opposition from the 
bankers’ association, nine others were of 
interest in various ways to the banking 
field in Indiana but failed to pass, and 
One, the Fitzgibbon bank bill, was passed 
and signed by the Governor under the 


Sponsorship of a group of bankers from} 


the larger cities of the State who did not 
seek the help of the Legislative Committee 
of the bankers’ association. 

One of the new laws will right a long- 
standing evil in relieving banks of the 
present unfair and unprofitable method 
of paying interest on active public fund 






the Legislative Committee | 








Rules to Be Drawn 





Under Banking Act 


| 


Indiana Not to Issue Branch | 


| drafted plans to carry I 
IS-| pose of the new branch banking law, 


| 





Charters Until Regulations 
Are Adopted 


ee | 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 21. | 


The Indiana State Charter Board, ac- 
cording to announcement by Luther F. 
Symons, Banking Commissioner, has 
out the pur- 


| 
| 


passed by the 1931 Legislature and made 
operative immediately by an emergency 
clause. 

Under the law charters must be granted 
for each branch bank. The board has de- 
cided that no charters will be granted un- 
til a committee is appointed to prepare 
rules and regulations governing the 
branches and the granting of charters. 

Attorney General James M. Ogden will 
be asked to prepare application forms, Mr. 
Symons said, and the advisory committee 
of the Indiana Bankers Association will 
be asked to advise on granting branch 
charters. 





Subsidiary Plants 
In Northeast Utility 


Outlined at Inquiry | 





Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Hearing Relates 
To New England Power 
Association 





[Continued from Page 5.1 

mile of line. On previously existing rural 
lines, 2,117 consumers had been added. A 
line is not usually reckoned as rural if 
it averages more than 10 consumers to 
the mile. 

Under the farm 
Electric Light Company, a consumer using 


Receipts for Year| 


| 
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Exceeded Costs 
In New York State 


Expenses Approximated 
One Million Dollars Daily, 
Statement by Division of 
Finance Shows 





| 
| 





AtsBany, N. Y., March 21. 

The State of New York spends approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a day, including Sundays 
and holidays according to the annual re- 
port of the Division of Finance of the De- 






[Continued from Page 1.] 


Acceptance holdings of the reserve banks, the abundance of short-time investment | 
which had increased by $100,000,000 dur- | funds, and the generally smaller demand | 
jing the last week of December, declined | for reserve bank credit. The voluume of | 


* 


by $260,000,000 in™. the following two 


|partmnt of Taxation and Finance as re- | months. 


| 
| 


| 


rate of the Gardner 


accounts on the average daily balances.|59 kilowatt hours for the smallest trans- | 


Under the new law such interest will be 
paid monthly, at the existing rate of 
per cent per annum, on the balance left 
— throughout each 30-day pe- 
riod. 

Thus only the loanable or minimum bal- 
ance left with the depository bank by the 
State or other political subdivisions will 
accrue interest. For years Indiana banks 
have been penalized by the depository 
law, which did not take into account the 
costly handling of large fluctuating bal- 
ances, descending interest rates generally 
and steadily rising costs of depository 
bonds. 

Will Avoid Fluctuations 

The new law, it is believed, will exert 
Steady pressure on public officials to ap- 
ply business-like methods to the handling 


2/ of 10 cents per kilowatt hour. 


of public funds in banks to the end that! 


unnecessary fluctuations more and more 
will be avoided. Under such conditions 
both the taxpaying public and the bank- 
ing institutions will gain definitely. 

Other remedial legislation enacted by 
the Assembly included the strengthening 
of the legal limit on bank loans, protec- 
tion of bank depositors through clarifica- 
tion of the double-liability-for-stockhold- 
ers law, additional protection for banks by 
tightening the false financial statement 
law, stabilization of real estate conditions 
by long-needed adjustment of the exist- 
ing foreclosure laws, simplifying of fidu- 
ciaxyy procedure where banks are merged 
&iinmaking many other necessary changes 
in the statutes governing financial insti- 
tutions. 

Two of the more important bills en- 
acted by the Assembly were drawn by Sen- 
ator Winfield Miller, of Indianapolis, Rep- 
resentative Earl Crawford. of Connersville, 
and the Legislative Committee of the 
bankers’ association in complete coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Bank- 
ing, and these and others of the new laws, 
according to veteran bankers, will go far 
to rectify difficulties in the banking field. 


Bank Loans Limited 


One of these was the Miller loan limit 
law, which limits the loaning power of 
State banks to any one borrower to 20 


per cent of capital and surplus, with cer-| 


tain exceptions which provide more gen- 
erous percentages for loans on commercial 
paper, warehouse receipts, bills of lading 
and other documents of commerce and 
loans secured by government bonds. This 
bill is modeled on Federal laws and fo!- 
lows generally-accepted loaning practice 


in prudently-administered financial insti- 


tutions. 


Another important measure, designed to 


correct conditions which have become ap- 
parent in recent months, was the Miller 
law to establish by statutee the double 
liability of bank shareholders upon the 
failure of such banks. 

This law also strikes at any attempts 
to evade stockholder liability through the 
formation of holding companies. 
vides that shareholders in holding com- 
panies, which own bank stocks, shall be 
liable to creditors of failed banks in the 
event the assets of the holding companies 
are not sufficient to satisfy the creditors. 

The same bill clarifies the liability for 
assessment of shareholders when it be- 
comes necessary to restore impaired capi- 
tal and surplus of a going bank. 


Other Bills Enacted 


é ther bills passed by the Assembly and 
“0wW part of the Indiana law relating to 
the management of banks are listed by 
the bulletin as follows: 
H. B. 30. Fries. Strengthening and clar- 
ifying present law regarding ialse finan- 
cial statements of borrowers. 

H. B. 7. Crawford. Amending legal hol- 
idays to protect validity of payment and 
acceptance of checks and other instru- 
ments or transactions on holidays, includ- 
ing Saturday afternoons, when institu- 
tions elect to remain open. 

H. B, 76, Crawford. Transferring to na- 
tional banks the trust powers vested in 
State institutions taken over by the for- 
mer. Amended to apply to State bank 
mergers also. 

H. B. 228. Stein. Making uninvested 
trust funds held by a bank a prior lien 
on all assets in the event of liquidation 
and requiring separate designation of 


's 


It pro- | 


former installation would pay an average 
For a con- 
sumption of 200-kilowatt hours a month 
from the minimum installation, the bill 
would be $9.30 or an average of 4.75 cents 
per kilowatt hour. 

In estimating the carrying charges on 
a rural extension, the association uses 
15 per cent of the cost of construction 
of the rurak line as required to cover an- 
nual charges for interest, 
maintenance and taxes. It will build a 
line when the business in sight will pro- 
duce 15 per cent of the cost of the line. 

Proceedings of March 3: 


Smith W. Brookhart Jr., df the Eco- 
nomic Division of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Have you prepared a report on the 
interstate transmission of electric energy 
by the New England Power Association 
in 1929? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the source of the informa- 
tion used in the preparation of this re- 
port? 

A. Data obtained by the Commission in 





its inquiry into the interstate movement | 


of electric energy in 1929, pursuant to 
Senate resolution No. 151, Tlst Congress, 
first session. 

Q. Did the various companies make re- 
ports to the Commission on that subject? 

A. Twenty-two operating companies, 
subsidiary to the New England Power As- 
sociation. 

Q. In what States did these companies 
operate? 

A. These companies operated 
transmitted energy to or from the six 
States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and New York. 

Q. What in general is the substance of 
this report? 

A. Briefly, the report shows the quan- 
tity of electric energy available, by gen- 
eration or procurement, the quantity dis- 
posed of by States, and the quantity mov- 
ing across State boundaries, either trans- 
mitted or received by companies of the 
New England Power Association system. 

Q. How much energy was generated and 
procured by the Association system in 
1929? 

A. Companies in the system generated 
1,354,404,157 kilowatt hours and procured 
391,239,421 kilowatt hours from outside 
companies making a total of 1,745,643,578 
kilowatt hours available for distribution. 


in or 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 24. 


depreciation, | 


cently submitted to the Legislature by 
Thomas M. Lynch, Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion and Finance. 


Total receipts for the year ending June 
30, 1930, were $395,692,792.55, while ex- 
penditures were $368,136,614.67. The bal- 
ance on hand in the State treasury at 
the beginning of the fiscal year July 1,| 
1930, was $111,770,331.63. | 


State Is “Big Business” 

The report tells a story, according to 
Mr. Lynch, of “financial operations that 
are little realized by the average citizen 
of the Commonwealth and demonstrates 
in a positive manner the fact that the 
State is ‘big business’ with 
dollars being handled.” 

Behind the figures, he continued, “are | 
the stories of the efforts of the State to| 
protect the lives of its citizens and take | 
care of its wards.” 


| ferential, 


The decrease in the bill portfolio of the 


j larger part of the year was also larger | 
| $600,000,000, was at the same level as dur- | than in 1929. This circumstance reflected | 


ing the Autumn months of last year. 


reserve banks during the first two months | 


usual and its level at the end of February 


This rapid liquidation of the reserve 
banks’ acceptance holdings occurred not- 
withstanding the reduction of the reserve 
banks’ buying rate to the exceptionally 
low level of i'2 per cent for the shorter 
maturities, 
short-time funds resulted in a decline in 
open-market bill rates for a time below 
the reserve bank buying rate. This dif- 
together with the fact that 


member banks in New York City were 


5175 out of debt to the reserve banks and had 
— = | a considerable volume of surplus reserves, 


caused the seasonal decline of 


banks’ bill holdings. 
The total volume of acceptances out- 


reserve 


| standing also declined after the turn of 


The Department of Taxation and Fi- ithe year, but this decline was no greater 


nance, according to the report, collected| than usually occurs at this season. 


$264,418,587.97 of the total receipts, while| Chart shows, for the past five years, the 


disbursements of that department totalled | movement in the total volume of Amer- | 
at ican acceptances outstanding, and their 


only $3,931,447.66, unmistakable proof th 


it operated at low cost in comparison with | distribution among different classes of 


the amounts taken in. 
Several Self-sustaining 


| holders. 


Acceptance holdings of the reserve 


|} banks in 1930 were smaller, on the aver- 


The Insurance Department was another | age, than in either of the two preceding 


self-sustaining one, its receipts 


being | years, although the total volume of ac- 


nearly $3,000,000 as compared with dis-| ceptances outstanding was larger through- 


bursements of slightly over $750,000. Like- 


wise, the Department of State had re-| - 


ceipts of nearly $7,500,000 and disburse- 
ments were only 
$500,000. 


Receipts of the Insurance Department 
included moneys from fines levied against 
companies, premiums, and licenses while 
the revenues from the incorporation cer- 
tificates of corporations, fees and taxes 
from boxing contests, miscellaneous fees 
and licenses including real estate brokers, 
auctioneers and theater ticket agencies 


accounted for the major portion of the! 


receipts of the Department of State. 


One of the items of revenue in the 
Department of Health was the licensing of 
undertakers and embalmers from which 
over $37,000 was obtained. a 


Revenue on Incomes 


Drops 145 Millions 


Tax Receipts Continue Below 
Figures for Last Year 


Income tax collections for the first 19 
days of March, the month in which the 
returns for 1930 were filed and in which 
the first quarterly installment is due, de- 
\clined approximately $145,000,000 from re- 
ceipts for the period of 1930, according to 
figures made public March 21 by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

The Department's statement for March 
19, the last day for which final figures 
were received from collectors of internal 
revenue, showed collections of $44,178,143, 
making the total for the month to the 


out the year than in 1928 and during the 


& few hundreds above Tesue of Tax-anticipation 


Notes to Be Sold in Idaho 


Botse, Ipano, March 21. 


Tax-anticipation treasury notes amount- 
ing to $1,000,000 will be sold April 1, by 
State Treasurer George G. Barrett. Notes 
will be dated April 16 and will be deliv- 
ered at Boise to the successful bidders 
on that date. 
payable on April 16, 1932. 
be accom) anied by a “good faith” certi- 
fied check in the amount of 2 per cent 
of the bid. 


Proceeds from the sale of the notes will 
enable the Treasurer to pay cash for all 


| State warrants as they are issued, instead 


of floating them as deficiency warrants 
bearing 6 per cent interest. The Treasur- 
urer said it is expected that State treas- 
ury notes bearing interest in the vicinity 
of 4 per cent will find a ready sale. This 
will represent ‘an interest saving of ap- 
proximately 2 per cent on $1,000,600, he 


| Stated, or a net annual saving of about 


For the corresponding period of 1930, the 


total collections were $384,853,426. 
Officials of the Department refused to 
| discuss the loss in revenue shown by the 


figures thus far tabulated. The reports 
were being examined as rapidly as 
received and an analysis of them is 


being made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, it was announced 
orally. Mr. Mellon's views will not be 
announced, however, until more complete 
figures are available. These, it was ex- 
plained, will probably not be obtainable 


until tabulations are complete for the 
period to and including March 25, al- 
though it was expected an indication 


would be had by the Department respect- 
jing the trend when receipts to March 21 
tare reported by the collectors. 





Receipts 


Customs 
Income tax wane 
Miscellaneous internal revenue .... 
Foreign obligations 







Principal 
Interest 
Railroad seci 
All others oa 
Trust fund rece 
for investment 


Apt cee ae 
Proceeds sale of surplus property .. 








U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expen- 
ditures at the Close of Business March 19, 1931 


Made Public March 21, 1931 


This Month 
. $19.208,596.14 
- 239.123.981.232 
30,574 ,580.46 


“"9'900.06 ©" 
168,131.40 


3,919,.390.13 
194,180.50 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$26,505.618.86 
384,853.426.20 
31,912,109.90 


Period 
Fiscal Year 1930 
$405 ,932,832.82 
1,637 487 567.55 


7.55 


448 382,254.62 


Fiscal Year 1931 
$277 508,460.02 
1,410,555,005.48 

410,365,890.87 


31,411,608.37 
92,370,597.85 

1,629,795.33 
6,778 364.36 


51,066,708 .26 
70,337 ,068.52 
4,773,787.56 
3,881,071.02 











4278,984.14 
2.219.246.49 


30,420,979.85 
6.267 507.94 











$20,000 in tax money. 
Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on March 12 
totaled 193,000,000 taels, of which 136,- 
100,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for March 5 were 
192,300,000 taels, and 140,000,000 taels, re- 


close of business that day, $239,123,981. | PEctively. 


Sycee and silver bars were valued 
90,300,000 taels on March 12, 
with 91,000,000 taels on March 5. The 
actual number of silver dollar coins in 
Shanghai on March 12 was 142,000,000 as 
compared with 141,000,000 on March 5.— 


at 
as compared 


In January the abundance of | 


The | 


| of the year was considerably larger than | 


| was the lowest for that season since 1922. | 





Member Banks in the Reserve System 
Said to Be Ready. for Spring Needs 





March Report Finds Position Is Strong; Decline Since 1927 
Noted in Acceptances Held by Reserve Banks and Gain for 


Accepting Banks 








mee | 
the easy condition of the money market, | 


acceptances held by 
for account of foreign central banks, on | 


the reserye banks | 


ae 2 ee ince tii 
BANKERS ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 


| 


melons OF Dou Ame 
2000" ~ 2000 


| 
| EE Mek by othors 
| ( Hodd by accepting banks 





s ° 
1927 1928 1929 930 SH 


the other hand, though it declined during | 
the year, was larger, on the average, than 
in any previous year. The greatest growth 
during 1930 was shown in the pill hold- 
ings of accepting banks. Owing to the 
abundance of short-time funds in 1930) 
and the decreased demands from their | 
commercial customers, member banks 
greatly increased their acceptance hold- 
ings, which in recent months reached im- 
portant proportions for the first time 
since the establishment of the acceptance 
market. There was a further large in- 
crease in bank holdings of acceptances in | 
January of this year, the total reaching | 
$570,000,000 at the end of the month. Ac~| 
ceptance holdings by other investors were | 
also larger in 1930 than in other recent | 
years, but declined during the year, as 





|accepting banks absorbed an increasing | 


The notes will be due and, 
All bids must } 


proportion of acceptances available in the 
market. The proportion of acceptances | 
held by the different classes of iftvestors 
at the end of January of the past six} 
years is shown in the following table of | 
bankers’ acceptances outstanding: | 
' 
Held by reserve banks: For own account A; 








for account of foreign correspondents, B; 
held by accepting banks, C; held py others, 
D; total, E. 
(Amounts in millions of dollars) 
A B Cc Dp E 
1926 299 84 119 286 788 
1927.. 317 94 55 307 773 | 
}1928.. 377 237 80 364 1,058 
1929. . 438 79 449 1,279 
1930... 293 220 653 1,693 
1931 89 571 412 1,520 
Percentage distribution 
1926 38 11 15 36 100 
See iss 41 12 7 40 100 
1928... 36 22 8 34 100 
1929... 34 24 6 35 100 
1930.. 17 31 13 100 
1931 6 29 38 27 100 


| Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Corresponding | 


Panama Canal tolls, ete. G 1,587.891.19 19,207 ,670.80 20,274,977 .53 
Other miscellaneous 7 7,326,200.27 104,448 880.68 145,639 ,908.77 | 
Total ordinary ......... eeeeees $301 ,048,314.52 2 .399,474,504.39 $2,824,464,664.44 
Excess of receipts ....... nh6660004..400 " . as 22,370,706.14 
Excess of expenditures sovcceses $320,824 285.75 Be OEE RE 
Expenditures 
General expenditures +e eeecee ee +$142,917,257.02 $128,127,525.33 $1,676,489.066.76 $1,575,255,885.80 
*Interest on public debt .. 28,745,298.41 35,880,415.62 357,432 ,600.13 402 220,407.79 
Refund customs .......... 938,793.51 1,811,697 .32 15,203 ,789.80 15,141,799.51 | 
Refund internal revenue 2,905,109.63 7,658,912.32 48,828,759.81 78,675,938.85 
Postal deficiency ad 14,000 ,000.00 10,000,000.00 84,016,090.04 55,000,000.00 
Panama Canal jonneeddeavadiase 549,360.23 466,761.36 7,427,768.98 8,772,044.87 | 
Operations in special accounts: 
BERG 5b opi cet hb asbnes cRe ceed 5,763.75 (45,804.96 ¥393,240.47 74,000,561.52 
War Finance Corporation .... 1,716.08 5 8,134.14 163,450.17 
Shipping Board ...... staaeehbans 1,895,.198.65 1,060.20: 19,722,611.68 17 882,629.84 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 78,512,554.93 21,877,583 34 3 65,900,487.18 





Alien property funds caseenen’ 122,041.18 669,941.06 1,047,823.05 1,026,450.32 
| tAdjusted-service certificat fund 107.790.317.684 212,686.84 199,489,069 .66 111,763,405.83 
Civil-service retirement fund .... 1186 ,941.23 4313,100.11 20,300,605.17 20,194,454.77 


“first lien trust funds” in published state- | 


ments. 


S. B. 45. Hoffman. Provides that in 


foreclosure of real estate there shall be | 


@no sale for a period of one year after fil- 
ing of the suit. The former law permit- 
ted sale after judgment but gave one year 
thereafter in which to redeem property. 
The effect of the new law will be to per- 
mit the delivery of the actual title to the 
property to the new owner at the time of 
the sale. 

Trust Capital Delimited 


S. B. 142. Gottschalk and Holmes. Re- 
moves maximum limit of $2,000,000 now 
placed on capital of trust companies in 
Indiana. 

S. B. 258. Raber and Slenker. Fixes the 
penalty for embezzlement at five to 50 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of $1 to 
$1,000 where the amount taken is more 
than $2,000. 

The Legislature went on record as be- 
ing opposed to any form of branch bank- 
ing except that limited to the city or 

. unty wherein the parent bank is lo- 
ted. The law was amended by author- 
izing restricted branch bank privileges 
within those areas. 
8 


Investment of trust funds 
Government life insurance 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 
Foreign Service retirement ...... 
General railroad contingent 





3,869 293.57 
50,096.56 


2,953,869.55 42,310,523.51 


19,068.92 471,491.73 426,164.62 
ai pakaknaee 318,930.15 326,582.13 
196,968.90 276,226.52 











29,718,588.71 | 


| 


BOORL GFGIBOTY osc cvecssccageds $295,090,750.27 $210,371,108.92 $2,607,100,677.14 $2,378,517,055.05 
ORME so. ine ti aasdkesenas $326,660,000.00 $8,000,000.00 $391,660,000.00 §299,514,950.00 
Purchases and retirements from for- 

CO DOOTONES oe Sinnséinsicene 30,450.00 9,264,500.00 29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 
Received from foreign governments | 
under debt settlements .......... ecececeeecce Cevecrscscceee 00ee cess sone cece 109,790,850.00 
Received for estate taxes .......... 0 cece cece cece 15,000.00 2 .cccccoccege cece 73,100.00 

Purchases and retirements from 

franchise tax receipts (Federal re- 

serve and Federal intermediate 
CE MD 4 goa denude canons yy 91,400.00 4,455,000.00 91,400.00 4,455,000.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .....cceeees- 6ethecbabs: Bei Sovaackbasae 59,150.00 60,503.25 
EA. sG5%ER be con 4 6akacakabn es $326,781.850.00 $21,734,500.00 $421,076,000.00 $423,576,903.25 


Total expenditures 


Receipts and expenditures for June 


#621,872,600.27 


reaching 








$232,105,609.92 $3,028,176,677.14 $2,802,093,958.30 


the Treasury in July are included 


*The figures for the month include $18,884.97 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $304,179.68 


accrued discount on 


war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding 


periods last year the figures include $26,597.12 and $388,158.66, respectively. 


iExcess of credits (deduct). 
The second 


deficiency act approved March 4, 


1931, made immediately available the 


appropriation of $112,000,000 for account of the adjysted-service certificate fund, carried in the 
independent offices appropriation act, 1932, approved Feb. 23, 1931, which would not other- 


wise be available until Jan. 1, 1932. 


Accordingly, the amount has been invested as of March 


5, 1931, in $112,000,000 face amount of special issues of 4 per cent Treasury certificates of the 
adjusted-service series maturing Jan. 1, 1932, in accordance with established procedure, 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 21 


New York, March 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 






















Austria (schilling) .......... socccee 14.0551 
Belgium (belga) ...... +» 13.9212 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... an ° .7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) , - 2.9626 
Denmark (krone) +» 26.7480 
England (pound) - 485.9494 
Finland (markka) es 2.5177 
France (franc) oseesee ee ee _3.9128 
Germany (reichsmark) ...cesseeeees 23.8275 
Greece (drachma) ...... - 4.2944 
Holland (guilder) + 40.0849 
Hungary (pengo) ee 17.4432 
Italy (lira) ....se0. - 5.2388 
Norway (krone) .. - 26.7528 
Poland (zloty) ... - 11.1904 
Portugal (escudo) ......... - 44837 
Rumania (le) ...ceseseces 5948 
Spain (pesetA) .....c.seeee 10.6617 
Sweden (krona) ..... 26.7760 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2415 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7578 
China (Chefoo tael) ....... 33.6041 


China (Hankow tael) ...... 32.9531 
China (Shanghai tael) 32.1785 
China (Tientsim teal) 33.9791 
China (Hongkong dollar) ,, 25.0857 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.1562 
China (Tientsin dollar) .... 23,5416 
China (Yuan dollar) ....... 23.2083 
India (TUPee) ...cccccccvece 36.1533 
Japan (yen) dese 49.3603 
Singapore (dollar) . 56.0625 
Canada (dollar) ++ 99.9585 
Cuba (peso) ....... ++ 100.0546 
Mexico (pesO) ........ 47.2066 
Newfoundland (dollar) 99.7107 
Argentina (peso, gold) 79.0036 
Brazil (milreis) 7.8142 
Chile (peso) ......+ 12.0726 
Uruguay (peso) .. 73.7748 
COLGMIUAA (PGRD). cccccctcreccrececces 96.5700 


CENSUS" 


| 


| in 


| since 


pource: American Acceptance Council. 


The principal facts brought out by/ the 
table, as well as by the chart, are thf de- 
crease between 1927 and 1931 from 41 to 6 
per cent in the proportion of acceptances 


held by the reserve banks and the increase : 


during the same period from 7 to 38 per 


cent in the proportion held by the ac | 


cepting banks. 

Another analysis of American accept- 
ances shows the nature of the transactions 
underlying them. The Second chart shows 
acceptances based on imports and exports, 
on domestic shipments and warehouse 
credits, bills drawn 
change, and bills based on goods stored 
in or shipped between foreign countries. 
Export and import acceptances decreased 
last year accompanying the decrease in 
foreign trade; acceptances based on domes- 
tic transactions and drawn to create for- 
eign exchange did not change materially 

OF DOULARS peLiges OF pols Aas 


BANKERS ACCEPTANCES OUT STANDING 





° 
3006! 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
while acceptances based on goods stored 
abroad or shipped between foreign coun- 


tries increased from $43,000,000 at the end 


end of January, 1931. This increase re- 
| flects chiefly the growing extent to which 
| foreign countries use dollar acceptances 
financing international trade. This) 
class of acceptances has increased rapidly 
the conditions under which they 
may be drawn were liberalized by the 


| Federal Reserve Board in the Autumn of 





Principal assets of member banks in leadir 
(In millions 
Total loans and in- 


vestments Loans or 











The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more, 


Oct. Oct. Feb. Oct. Oct. Feb. Oct, Oct. Feb. Oct. Oct. Feb.| Simple measurement of the proportions 
2. 1 95 9 1 25 2 1 25 2 1 25 |of the two chemicals used in each test 
9 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 i928 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931) then assigns a definite place on the 
Total* 23,467 22,646 7,825 8.476 7,313 9,600 8,538 8.150 5.401 6,454 7,183) standard reference scale for detonation 
; = ae and no 4 ‘ 33 375 384| Produced in each case. 
Boston ......... 1.553 546 1.451 533 309 417 G82 662 650 338 375 384| pro 
OO connie see 8.895 9557 9197 3.290 4,107 3,519 3.449 2.603 2.768 1,086 2.468 2,010 | enmmqememsteepememememeneeeeeeennge 
Philadelphia 2.242 1301 1,308 487 460 446 450 448 3898 «6305 393 = 464 / ~ LEGAL NOTICE 
Cleveland ....... 2,200 2,304 2,220 740 736 680 $29 762 751 630 806 789 aoe ion ntesasiesttstinassenmetiaalis 
Richmond 683 659 613 204 «175 64 2k 2930 TL 157) 19k 178 $5.000,000 
Atlanta ..... ..& 603 562 161 145 132 367 «= 308 286 124 150 144 
Chicago 3.397 3.382 3.302 1,299 1.276 1,120 1,439 1,312 1.208 658 794 965 | State of Louisiana 
St. Louis . + 700 657 627 242 215 185 305 282 262 154 160 180} CAPITOL BUILDING BONDS 
Minneapolis . 414 37 350 88 19 76 «204 «61630 «(144 1420130) 130) gmarmp nips for $5,000,000 Capital Building 
Kansas City 696 658 632 «131 «124 103) 337) 295277) 228 338) 252] bonds of the State of ‘ 1a will 
TRMEN  prandsesas 494 456 433 105 95 9 271 2450 2250 119 116117! ceived by the Board of I dation of t 
| San Francisco ,. 1,973 1972 1951 446 463 371 947 876 910 580 633 the State of Louisiana, at its 
quae >» Hous at Baton Rouge souisiana, 
*Changes > suspensions of reporting banks. ‘clock A. M. Central Standard Time, 
_ Change | for the period reflect, in part, 7 ee ee See eee eee s saturday” MABCEE $8. 1081. 
Baid bonds will | lated February 15, 1931, 
1 | i a } of the dénomination of $1 ch and will 
OF DISTRIBUTION Individual Debits Reported | ».:¢ ‘serials’ in’ ms ler $250,000 
& bonds on August 15 in each « years 1933 to 
| 1952 inclusive Bidders are requested to name 
To Federal Reserve Board | (22) nF ears oe eee te eee 
| in multiples of one-quarter of one per cent, 
; ‘ “i not however to exceed five per centum per 
The Bureau will issue a Debits to individual accounts, as 01> = interest being payable semi-annually 
A summary of each ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | February 15 and August 15 No a kor sone 
- than the entire issue will be considered, ut 
banks in leading cities for the week end different interest rates may be named and it 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 


proprietors, B; net sales | 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 


part-time employes), F: 


Hamilton, Ohio, 1930 Population, 52,176 














A B Cc D E 
Ae ee. dies pees sae aeee cae 668 2,117 $28,153.292 100.00 $3,366,746 $2,909,655 
Single-store independents 510 1,297 18,687,814 66.28 2,411,296 1,920 230 
Chains (four or more units) ... c. ane 658 7.582.137 26.93 677,986 760,002 
All other types Qf or nization...... 41 162 1,883,341 669 277,464 229,423 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 1939 Population, 451,160 

A B c D E , 
All stores pie Sadaban sd seeneasanas 6.991 25,944 $291,572,167 100.00 $36,643,014 $36,281.52 
Single-store independents casecctstaeae seman 199,314,209 68.36 8,441,298 24,608,274 
Chains (fouf or more units) ....... 1119 6,777 71,607,404 24.55 35,350 9,034,424 
All other types of organigzation...... 349 1,937 20,650,554 7.09 366 2,638,624 

Hopewell, Va., 1930 Population, 11,327 

A B Cc D E ry 
All StOFOS .oceereoereeens peewee ncceseces 176 326 $3,720,221 100,00 $610,664 $366 552 
Single-store’ independents ., 451 222 2,695,357 72.45 449,773 256,534 
Chains (four or more units) .... 16 68 677,403 18.21 89,971 71,156 
All other types of organization., 9 36 347,461 9.34 70,920 38,862 





|funds held in New York by out-of-town | 
| banks, as is shown by the following chart. 


| of 10 months, and at the end of February} tache Van Wickel at The Hague stated 


| September, 1929. 


la decline that began last Autumn. 


|past five months, $1,1€0,000,000, was in 


to create dollar ex-| 


of January, 1927, to $550,000,000 at the) 


pensions of reporting banks 
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Plans to Stabilize 
Rubber Price Fail 


To Gain Support 





Success of the Attempts to 
Interest East Indian Gov- 
ernment Doubtful, As- 
serts Federal Specialist 





| 
| 


1927. Another important factor in the 
increase of this type of acceptances has 
been the continuance for a large part 
of a lower level of rates on bills in the 
United States than in other countries. 
The lower level of rates in the open- 
market in recent months has also been an | 
influence in reducing the total volume of| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing possibility of effective control of Dutch 
native production, and are now consider- 
ing how the British objections can be 
met.” 

The attache stated that “there is con- 
siderable doubt in British quarters that 
satisfactory proposals can or will be made 
in view of Dutch native economic and 
political situation.” 


Government Favor Likely 
A later dispatch from Commercial At- 


Street loans placed by out-of-town 
banks through their New York correspond- 
ents, after a rapid decline in the Autumn | 
of 1929 and a sharp recovery in the early 
part of 1930, declined again for a period} 


of this year were at a level below $300,-| that the Netherlands East Indies Gov- 
000,000, compared with $1,900,000,000 in} ernment is now reported in local trade 
This decline was due) circles to be favorable to rubber restric- 
both to the diminished demand for credit! tion. 

by the security market and the low level Some London trade observers take the 
of rates on street loans, which made it! yiew that inasmuch as the British Gov- 
neatly as profitable to leave funds on de-| ernment has approved restriction of tin 
posit with New York correspondents as| and sugar, and since they have sometimes 
to place them in the market. New York) since taken the attitude that without 
balances of out-of-town banks accord-| Netherlands East Indies cooperation they 
ingly increased during 1930, and were at! can not agree to rubber restriction, the 
the relatively high level of $1,300,000,000| present negotiations would probably not 
during the first two months of this year.| have been undertaken without governmen- 

slight increase in total loans and) tal backing. 

avons of member banks in leading} Others state that the governments had 
cities, which was mentioned in the open-| not been officially approached in i 
ing paragraph of this review, followed upon | tion with the scheme up to the time 0 
For | the London conference. The view is. ad- 
the period from Oct. 1 to Feb. 25, taken) vanced by one observer that since failure 
as a whole. the total amount of credit| of negotiations might cause a further de- 
extended by these banks decreased by cline in price, negotiations would not have 





$820,000,000, following upon an increase| been undertaken except with strong hope 
during the preceding six months, and) of agreement. 

carying the total to the level of last The Maxwell plan as outlined above 
Spring. The largest liquidation during the differs in detail from the Stevenson 


scheme, Contemplating a lower price level, 
and on its face being intended to help 
rubber producers through depression, al- 
lowing free exportation at a price level 
above 9d. There is of course no way of 
telling whether producers will agree upon 


loans on securities, mostly in brokers’ 
loans, but “all other’ loans also decreased 
by $390,000,000, notwithstanding the in-| 
crease in acceptance holdings, which are | 


won op ooues _______nuoswomss | plan of rubber control, nor whether 

7 NEW YORK FUNDS OF OUT-OF-TOWN BANKS such a plan would be approved by the 
| | governments concerned. 

3000! 3000 Industry In Poor Condition 


At the present time the rubber produc- 
| ing industry is in no better condition than 
iit was in 1922, owing to the extensive 
plantings in recent years. It is suffering 
from causes general to agriculture in other 
lines, which arouse universal sympathy. 

It lacks organization—better organiza- 
tion and mergers of estates might bring 
improvement—but the competition be- 











a eel 


eat 


0 \— a 1928 pe wo 3 tween native and estate producers is eco- 
nomic and will continue. : 
included in this item, while investments The probability of successful coopera- 


showed an increase of $730,000,000 for the 
five-month period. 

Declines in total loans and investments 
of weekly reporting banks were shown for 
the period from the beginning of October 
to the end of February in all of the Fed- 
eral reserve districts, except Philadelphia 
A table showing changes in the principal 
asset items of the banks in leading cities | 
for the period from Oct. 1 to Feb. 25 is | 
shown below by Federal reserve districts. | 
Changes for the period have been influ- | 
enced by suspensions among reporting 
banks. The amounts for Oct. 1929, 
Oct. 1, 1930, and Feb. 25, 1931, are shown | 
in a table at the end of the review. 

Security loans show declines for the 
period in all the districts, as do all other 
loans in all the districts except San Fran- | 
cisco, while investment holdings increased | 


tion by two European governments is less 
than in the former case of two posses- 
sions subject to the same home Office; in 
the course of restriction, Malaya and Cey- 
lon found much ground for controversy. 


‘Knock’ Tests of Gasoline 
Planned With New Device 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
vailed, with the result that interchange 
of information between the laboratories 
has been of limited value. 

Since improvement in recent years in 
automobile fuels and engines may be 
traced to the public’s demand for better 
performance, the latest advances in the 
study of gasoline “knocks” may rightfully 


9 
4, 


in most districts, particularly New York, be attributed to the same impelling 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and San Fran- | source. 
cisco. For the period of about a year and It has been known broadly that det- 


a half from Oct. 2, 1929, when the banks’ | 
investments were at a low point, to Feb. | 
25 of this year, when they were as the 
| highest level on record, investment hold- 
| ings of reported member banks showed an 
increase of $1,750,000,000, or 33 per cent. | 
| These purchases of investments by mem- 
|ber banks have been an important influ- | 
| ence in maintaining the prices of high- 
grade bonds at a fairly highlevel through- 
|out most of 1930 and the opening months 
lof the present year. 

At the end of February the members 
banks, with a relatively low level of total 


onation may result in reduced engine ef- 
ficiency, in overheating, and in an in- 
crease of stress On various engine parts 
which invites an increase of wear and de- 
preciation. Yet, while this knowledge has 
been widespread, absence of a common 
standard has hampered investigations of 
this problem. 

Previously, it has been the practice to 
measure antiknock values by the quantity 
of a “knock suppressor” which it was 
found necessary to place in some base or 
reference fuel to procure the same effect 


loans and investments, a large volume of — in = ag oe under i 
|balances with correspondents, and a eee ah ! — on foun A to te 
| small amount of indebtedness to the re- | UNSatls actory because Ww ide variations 
serve banks, were in a strong position to nee discovered even when the refer- 
meet the financial requirements of trade prt : _ used . a nasiber vents 
land industry in the approaching Spring “. ehanaieers “spely ek selec 


| Season. 





Changes in principal assets of member | WaS exhausted, variations were likely to 
banks im leading cities: Oct. 1, 1930, to Feb. — in when a new supply became avail- 
| 25, 1931. able. 

ollars , : 

eae a. meee Oe) as onl Ene Rides nate of all elements handi- 
securities, B; all other loans, C; invest- | Capping accuracy of knowledge concerning 
ments. D: detonation was the wide varieties of refer- 
A a c D__| ence fuels used at the various laboratories. 
| Total® .sseeeeese-—821 —1,163 —388 +729 Scientific research at the Bureau of 
Boston sere an oe 12 ,9| Standards, carried on cooperatively with 
New York* .—360 —67B —125 442 | interested branches of industry, soon in- 
Philadelphia +7 14 50 +71) qicated the need of establishing a basis 
| Cleveland, . - 2 é4 as HH of comparison which would be nonvaria- 
| Atlanta Ss —41 13 22 6{ble and which might be used in all lab- 
Chicago ° —80  —147 —104 +171| oratories to produce information that 
St. Louis —30 —30 —20 might be generally applied. 

Minneapolis = oe ee Certain chemicals were substituted for 
pane Sene Aea hens. =e 4 —20 the “knock suppressors” and reference 
CO .se00 —al —92 +34 fuels previously used. These chemicals— 


San Francis A 
: normal heptane and iso-octane—may be 


*Changes for the period reflect, in part, combined in varying proportions to pro- 


sus- 


ng cities, by Federal Reserve Districts. | duce results matching those manifested 
of dollars) * | by any fuel undergoing test for detona- 
tion. 


asecurities All other loans Total investments 



































ing March 18 and made public March 21, 
aggregated $12,038,000,000, or 10 per cent 


shall not be necessary that all bonds of the issue 
bear the same rate of interest. The bonds will 


2 be awarded to the bidder offering to pay par 
above the Sane bapennee , =e preeee and accrued interest on the same and naming 
ing week and 2 r cent below the tota the interest rate or rates which will result in 
for the corresponding week of last year. the least interest cost to the State. The inter- 

est cost to the State will be computed by as- 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 


>it zr the total amount of int t required 
which figures have been published weekly | (ooo yee ee ie een ea tie ae 
























to be paid by the State during the life of the 
since January, 1919, amounted to $11,321,- | bonds and deducting ‘therefrom, the amount of 
000,000, as compared .with $10,337,000,000 | {he premium, if any, bil. No bid for less 
for the preceding week and $15,663,000,000 | These bonds will constitute general obligations 
for the week ending March 19 of last year. | of the State of Louisiar \l bids must be un- 
conditional I opinion of Messers, Thomson, 
Wood & Hoffman, New York City, approving 
a) the lidity of these bonds will be irnished 


the purchaser 


All 
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a certified k drawn to 
Board of Liquidation the 
amount of 1% of the bends 
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UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp, 111 Broadway, New York 
eel 





sll bids. For further particulars address L. B. 
| Haynard, Jr., Secretary, Board of Liquidation 
of State Debt, Baten Rouge, Louisiana. 





Board of Liquidation of State Debt, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
By L. B, BAYNARD, JR., Secretary, 
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Responsiblity of Schools 
to Handicapped Child + + + 


— 


Manner in Which Various Physical and Men- 
tal Defects Can Be Remedied Is Outlined by 


Pennsylvania Specialist 


By FRANK H. REITER 


Director of Special Education, 


REE public education is mainly a socially 
defensive measure. It is more economical 
and more profitable to train citizens to 

be contributors to general community wel- 
fare, to be socially competent and economi- 
cally independent than to permit them, un- 
educated, to become malcontents and social 
liabilities. 

Men who are directing education do not 
like to think of educational values in eco- 
nomic terms. They prefer to think of educa- 
tion as producing spiritual effects; as de- 
veloping personality and character. These 
should be the true objectives in education 
and should result in individual happiness. 


v 

Material necessities and comforts commen- 
surate with the intellectual level of the in- 
dividual are also essential. An individual 
who can participate in the various activities 
of community life, who can appreciate their 
values, and who can use his leisure time in 
profitable and wholesome recreational pur- 
suits should be happy. Happiness 1s every 
one’s birthright under any form of govern- 
ment, specially in a democracy. Personal 
contentment makes for peace and progress 
for the individual and the community. ; 

Fitting education to the needs of our chil- 
dren in the public schools provides opportuni- 
ties for them to adjust themselves, con- 
tentedly and happily, in the communities in 
which they live. A democracy, therefore, is 
obligated to provide educational opportunity 
sufficiently varied for the development and 
growth of individual children according to 
their innate abilities. Such a program must 
provide suitable educational facilities for the 
physically and the mentally handicapped 
children who can be socially habilitated or 
rehabilitated. : 

Physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren may be differentiated into two classes 
—those who are permanently handicapped, 
such as the mentally backward, the deaf, the 
blind, the partially sighted, the hard of 
hearing, and the crippled; and those suffer- 
ing from temporary handicaps who can be 
completely habilitated if their defects are 
recognized and corrected in time. 

Handicaps of the latter type are frequently 
considered so trivial that they receive little 
attention. Poor eyesight, a defect in most 
instances easily corrected, may prove a ser- 
ous handicap causing pedagogical retardation 
and seriously affecting the personality de- 
velopment of the child. Carious teeth, dis- 
eased tonsils and other focal infections lower 
the vitality of a child, placing very definite 
limitations upon him in competition with 
normal healthy children. 

Defects like this receive serious attention 
only when children fail repeatedly in their 
school work or become ill. Frequently they 
are stamped as mentally backward by an 
uninformed teacher or school administrator 
and are erroneously classified as permanently 
mentally handicapped. After the correction 
of the defects enumerated, children of nor- 
mal mentality can be restored to their com- 
plementary grades. 

v 

Undernourished and poorly nourished chil- 
dren require special attention until a normal 
health status has been established. A spe- 
cial feeding program must be arranged for 
them and rest periods provided during school 
hours. School activities must be adapted and 
supervised to conserve their strength. Spe- 
cial health instruction must constitute an 
important part of the educational program 
for these children, so that they may learn to 
guard and conserve their health in the future. 

The more serious cases of undernourish- 
ment in children and those with tuberculosis 


Georgia’s Interest 
In Public Health 


Activities 


By 
Dr. Joe P. Bowdoin 
Deputy Health Commis- 
sioner, State of Georgia 


mr 


HE entire State of Georgia, both lay and 
professional, has been aroused as never 
before in the matter of medical knowl- 

edge, the prevention of disease and periodic 
medical examination of the supposedly well. 
Many organizations have requested addresses 
on medical subjects. For a number of years 
the profession and lay groups have been 
much interested in May Day—Child Health 
Day. This interest has grown from year to 
year until last year it reached a state-wide 
observance that can not be easily excelled. 

The State Medical Association and many 
county societies entered enthusiastically into 
this work, the State Medical Association de- 
ciding to undertake a health educational 
week. To this end the necessary committees 
were appointed early in the -year. Every 
detail of the program for many communities 
was arranged. A very important committee 
was that on the preparation of addresses on 
timely subjects for the use of the busy phy- 
sician who could not get time for the prepa- 
ration of an individual paper. These ad- 
dresses all went through competent hands, 
and the subjects covered many phases of 
community problems. This material was 
mimeographed and on request sent out to 
the county medical committees. 

This program was made possible by the 
cooperation of the churches, schools, civic 
and social clubs. Many of the churches 
devoted the first Sunday in May to health 
talks, some ministers vacating their pulpits 
and inviting physicians to take charge of 
their meetings. ‘This publicity has been of 
stimulating value to the profession and of in- 
estimable worth to the communities. The 
program was varied in many counties and 
communities; in most of them, however, it 
included the physical examination of chil- 
dren and adults for defects, and in many 
counties corrective clinics were the result. 

At the meeting of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation following the close of this health 
educational week, the House of Delegates 
passed a resolution making this an annual 
affair, and the preliminary arrangements 
for a repetition of the week for 1931 are 
already under way. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


tendencies are placed in open air schools or 
open air classes. In most instances the re- 
storation to a normal health status of mal- 
nourished and undernourished children must 
be a part of our public school program if 
such children are to be saved for future use- 
fulness. This is preventative education. 


Prolonged illness, frequent change of 
schools, the daily use of a foreign language 
outside of school, and speech disorders, are 
frequent causes, per se, of pedagogical re- 
tardation. Special teaching or coaching in 
classes established for this purpose or by a 
teacher assigned to individual pupils will re- 
store them to their regular grades. Such 
children are not intrinsically physically or 
mentally handicapped, but have gotten 
out of step due to the above mentioned causes, 
The fact that they are overage for grade, 
that they are not associating with children 
of their own chronological age, should be con- 
sidered a handicap—a personality handicap, 
if nothing else. 

The mentally handicapped may be divided 
into two groups: The definitely mentally de- 
fective, who by definition are socially incom- 
petent and will always remain so, the higher 
grades of which are trained in classes in the 
public schools; and the mentally backward 
who are not mentally defective, usually the 
so-called dull normals. 

These two types must be educated by means 
and methods different from those used in 
our academic and literary courses of study. 
The mentally backward have demonstrated 
their inability to succeed in academic or 
literary subjects. Usually they have re- 
peated one or more grades. If they have 
developed any reading proficiency, it is us- 
ually of a very inferior grade. Failing is the 
only thing they have learned to do well. 

Reading proficiency always is a desirable 
achievement if an individual has sufficient 
competency to acquire it to a degree that it 
actually becomes a skill, even at a relatively 
low intellectual level, and may be used in 
a vocational way, in avocational pursuits or 
for recreational purposes. Subject matter 
and the skills developed in connection with 
our academic and literary courses of study 
in the public schools must be considered as 
means toward an end, and not as ends in 
themselves. The development of fundamental 
mental abilities, such as observation, atten- 
tion in all of. its phases, discriminability, and 
the like, must be considered as the mental 
ultimates in education. 

For the mentally handicapped manual 
activities and industrial arts serve exactly 
the same purpose in the development of 
these abilities as lessons in geography, his- 
tory, and spelling do for children of normal 
mentality, who are competent to progress 
normally on an intellectual scale as measured 
in terms of achievement in an academic 
course of study. 

Some of the largest cities throughout the 
country have organized day school classes 
for the deaf and for the blind. However, edu- 
cation for the deaf and for the blind began 
in institutions or residential schools and is 
being continued for the most part in resi- 
dential schools. Residential schools for the 
deaf and the blind undoubtedly will be in- 
dispensable to care for blind and deaf chil- 
dren residing in school districts not having 
a sufficient number for the organization of 
classes for them. The organization of 
classes or schools for the deaf by the larger 
school systems is desirable if provisions are 
made for adequate industrial and trade train- 
ing in as efficient and effective a manner as 
in residential schools. Trade training for 
the blind has not received the consideration 
by educators of the blind that it merits. 


Social eine: “Seated proficiency and 
economic independence for the deaf and for 
the blind is possible only through education 
because special skills and techniques are re- 
quired by both groups in the development of 
@ means of communication in a hearing and 
a seeing world. 

The partially sighted have just come into 
their own, educationally. The first class for 
children thus handicapped in this country 
was organized in 1913. Methods of instruc- 
tion and materials have been adapted to 
the needs of the partially sighted so that 
normal contacts in regular grades may be 
maintained and that the consciousness of 
the handicap may be minimized as much as 
possible. 

Children with defective vision so serious 
that progress in the regular grades was im- 
possible and who had been considered by 
their teacher as mentally defective, after 
enrollment in sight saving classes have been 
able to regain normal standing in regular 
grades. A great deal of blindness and many 
of life’s tragedies might have been and can 
be avoided through the organization of sight 
saving classes. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania biennially 
appropriates a certain sum to a fund to de- 
fray the expenses of worthy young blind and 
young deaf men and women, graduates of 
residential schools and high schools to con- 
tinue their education in institutions of 
higher learning. The young men and women 
beneficiaries of this fund must have definite 
vocational aims before their enrollment in 
higher institutions of learning and before 
aid is granted. The results of this venture 
have been very gratifying. 


The nand:-of-heasied receive instruction in 
speech reading or so-called lip reading. While 
this is commendable and productive of good 
results, it does not compensate for the handi- 
cap to the same extent as the means and 
methods that have been developed for the 
instruction of the partially sighted. Speech 
reading or so-called lip reading can never 
take the place of auditory reception and 
interpretation of sound. The development 
of an auditory aid adaptable to group in- 
struction that will permit the teacher rather 
free movement in the class room, is essen- 
tial for the solution of the educational prob- 
lems of the hard-of-hearing, in addition to 
speech reading. Every bit of serviceable 
residual hearing should be employed for in- 
struction as long as possible; and no other 
means should be substituted for audition as 
long as serviceable residual hearing is pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Reiter will continue his discus- 
sion of problems connected with the 
education on the handicapped child in 
the issue of March 24, 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


HOW FEDERAL AGENCY AIDS 
OWNERS OF LIVESTOCK 


Agricultural Department’s Information on Prices and 
Other Relevant Facts Dates Back for 15 Years 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By C. E. GIBBONS 


Senior Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture 


ROBABLY the most comprehensive 
P Statistical data on livestock, meats 

and wool, anywhere in the country 
are to be found in the statistical sec- 
tion of the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division, Bureau of Agricultuyal Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 


This unit has been gathering, compil- 
ing, and publishing such data during the 
past 15 years and has become widely 
known, in this and foreign countries, as 
a reliable source for such information. 
The Division maintains reporting offices 
at 25 leading livestock and meat consum- 
ing centers of the United States and 
much of the data referred to above is 
gathered by these various offices and 
sent to Washington by leased wire or 
mail. Here it is carefully chegked, com- 
piled, and either published at @:gular in- 
tervals or held in easily accessible form 
for use by students and_ research 
workers, both inside and outside the 
Department. 


Some conception of the value and 
utility of the statistical data constantly 
being compiled and kept current by the 
above named unit, may be gained from 
the following catalogue. It should be 
stated here that the items listed include 
only the major lines of data, and that 
this catalogue omits the thousand and 
one variations and combinations of data 
which are constantly being compiled for 
individual students and research organ- 
izations and to satisfy special needs and 
requests of all kinds. 


The following data are available in 
the form of mimeographed reports pub- 
lished at regular intervals: 


1.—Weekly and monthly average price 
quotations of livestock, by 60 classes and 
grades at: Chicago, 1918, to date; Kan- 
sas City, 1919, to date; Omaha, 1919, to 
date; St. Paul, 1920, to date; E. St. 
Louis, 1919, to date; Fort Worth, 1923, 
to date; Denver, 1923, to date; North 
Portland, 1923, to date; San Francisco, 
1922, to date; Los Angeles, 1922, to date; 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, 1923, to date; 
St. Joseph, 1922, to date; Sioux City, 
1928, to date; Wichita, 1925, to date; Jer- 
sey City, 1923, to date; Cincinnati, 1926, 
to date; Cleveland, 1926, to date; Buffalo, 
1926, to date; Pittsburgh, 1926, to date; 
Indianapolis, 1926, to date; Nashville, 
1930, to date. 


2.—Prices of fresh Western dressed 
meats by 43 classes and grades at: Chi- 
cago, 1919, to date; Boston, 1924, to date; 
New York, 1917, to date; Philadelphia, 
1924, to date; San Francisco, 1930, to 
date (locally dressed). 


3.—Prices of cured pork cuts and lard 
by 20 classes and grades at: Chicago, 
1919, to date; Boston, 1930, to date; 
New York, 1919, to date; Philadelphia, 
— to date; San Francisco, 1930, to 
ate. 


4.—Wholesale prices of cut meats at: 
Chicago, 1918, to date; New York, 1919, 
to date. 


5.—Prices of wool, grease and scoured 
basis, territory and fleece, and mohair, 
by grades at: Boston, 1923, to date. 
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6.—Average weight and cost of packer 
and shipper hogs, 1920, to date, at: 
Chicago, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Omaha, South St. Paul, St 
Joseph, Sioux City. 

7.—Beef steers from the Corn Belt— 
sold out of first hands for slaughter at 
Chicago—number, per ¢Cent, average 
weight and average cost by grades, 1922 
to date. 

8.—Stocker and feeder steers shipped 
from Chicago—number, per cent, aver- 


age weight and average cost by weight 
groups, 1922, to date. 
9.—Weekly receipts, shipments and 
slaughter of livestock, by classes at 12 
markets, 1921 to date. 
10.—Weekly prices of livestock by 
classes and grades at Chicago, whole- 
sale and retail prices of meats at New 
York, wool prices at Boston, prices of 
beef steers sold out of first hands at 
Chicago, receipts of livestock at 12 mar- 
kets, and number of hogs slaughtered at 
9 markets, compared with previous week 
and corresponding week a year ago, and 
11.— Monthly federally inspected 
slaughter of livestock in the United 
States by classes—monthly, 1907, to date. 
12—Monthly gradings of meat by 
classes for steamship companies and 
other Government and commercial con- 
cerns at:- Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Kansas City, Norfolk, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Washington, 
Omaha. 
13.—Gradings and stampings of good, 
choice and prime grade beef at: Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Topeka, Buffalo, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Sioux City, Washington, 
Wichita. 
14.—Monthly receipts, slaughter, 
stocker and feeder shipments and total 
shipments of cattle,@alves, hogs, sheep 
and horses and mules at 65 public stock- 
yards, compared with the previous year 
and the five year average. 
15.—Monthly total and per capita con- 
sumption of beef and veal, lamb and 
mutton, pork and lard, from federally 
inspected slaughter with comparisons. 
16.—Yearly average sale prices of 
purebred livestock in the United States 
at auction and private sales tabulated 
according to breed (24 in number) age, 
and sex. 
v 
B heer following lines of data are not 
published regularly but are readily 
available for study by students, research 
workers or anyone having use for such 
information: 
1.—Daily livestock prices by 60 classes 
and grades at 23 markets. 
2.—Daily fresh meat prices by 43 
classes and grades at 5 markets: Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. 
3.—Daily cured meat prices by 20 
classes and grades at 5 markets: Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
San Francisco. 
4.—Weekly and monthly 


Boston and Philadelphia. 

5.—Weekly and monthly average 
wholesale prices of cut meats at New 
York and Chicago: 

6.—Actual daily receipts of cattle, ° 
calves, hogs, sheep, and horses and 
mules at 18 markets: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, East St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Paul, Denver; Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Jersey City, New York, Wichita, Okla- 
homa City, Cincinnati, Cleveland. 

7.—Monthly receipts of local slaughter, 
stocker and feeder shipments, and total 
shipments of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep 
and horses and mules, at each of the 
65 public stockyards from 1915 to date. 

The demand for data like the above 
is constantly increasing as is the num- 
ber of students, economists and repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, who 
visit the Bureau and consult the Divi- 
sion files. Automobile and steel manu- 
facturers, telephone companies and ad- 
vertising agencies are only a few of the 
large industrial concerns that frequently 
send representatives to Washington to 
gather such statistical data at its source. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 24, Brig. Gen. Francis LeJ. Parker, Chief, Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, Department of War, will discuss the functions of the Bureau as they 
relate to the subject of statistical research. 


unloads of 
western dressed meats at New York, 


Advertising Maine’s Assets 


Work of State’s Development Commission 


By CLARENCE C. STETSON 


Chairman, Development Commission, State of Maine 


ITIES and towns are authorized by our 
law to contribute out of taxes moneys 
to the State advertising campaign be- 

ing carried on by the Maine Development 
Commission. The cities and towns so con- 
tributing increase the State advertising funds, 
as all money from this source must go to 
printer’s ink. They are benefiting not only 
themselves and their county; they are also 
promoting the general welfare of the State. 

They are helping themselves because they 
are specially mentioned in the advertising 
of the Commission and because they are like- 
wise mentioned in a service pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Commission, which contains a 
list of and descriptive matter regarding the 
patriotic cities and towns so cooperating to 
promote the prosperity of the State. 

They are helping their county, as that 
county which has the greatest number of 
contributing towns in proportion to the total 
number of towns and which contributes the 
greatest amount of money in proportion to 
its total assessed value, is presented by the 
Commission with a folder describing the spe- 


cial features of that county. The folder is 
given to the county for distribution by its 
citizens, 

That the contributing cities and towns are 
also helping the State is proved by the re- 
sults of the advertising and publicity cam- 
paigns conducted by the State during the 
past six years, The value of these campaigns 
is impressively shown by statistics. ‘ 

The number of inquiries resulting from the 
State advertising increased from 11,500 in 
1925 to a record high of 27,500 in 1930, or 
over 130 per cent, while during this same 
period the advertising expenditures only in- 
creased from $14,500 to $24,700, or but 70 per 
ceni. This brought the per inquiry cost down 
trom $1.26 to §.91, which is regarded in ad- 
vertising circles as a remarkably low per 
inquiry cost. 

There are other indices of the value of the 
advertising compaigns. In the same six- 
year period visitors to Acadia National Park 
increased more than 100 per cent, from 73,673 
in 1925 to 154,734, another record, in 1930, 
while out-of-state cars counted by the De- 
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Developing Power Resources 
of Saint Lawrence River + + 


Secretary of New York Commission Dis- 
cusses Engineering and Economic Problems 
Involved in Proposed Project 


By S. BURTON HEATH 


Secretary, Saint Lawrence Power Development Commission, State of New York 


HE elements of the St. Lawrence prob- 
lem divide inevitably into two groups. 
First are those economic and technical 

problems that arise from the nature of the 
river, the characteristics of electricity and 
the constitution of the electrical industry. 
These are the questions that would arise if 
the St. Lawrence were of no concern to the 
Federal or Canadian Governments. They 
are entirely internal to New York. 
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Second are those political, diplomatic, and 
economic questions raised by the fact that 
the river is international and navigable. 
These can be settled finally only after the 
State has adopted an active, enlightened 
policy on the first group. The policy as to 
the internal questions must depend a little 
upon the external, but the external policy 
depends absolutely upon the internal. 

For a long time it has been established that 
the St. Lawrence could be developed for 
both power and navigation purposes, and 
quite a few somewhat different plans have 
been suggested. Some call for one dam and 
some for two. They differ in their provi- 
sion for navigation, in the amount of land 
which would be flooded by the pond created, 
and especially in their cost. 

Since the St. Lawrence Power Development 
Commission’s engineers have brought forth 
their own plan there has been a significant 
difference, too, in the amount of danger to 
life, and limb, and pocketbook. It is not for 
me to say that one plan is more sound from 
an engineering point of view than another 
plan. All that I can do is repeat the opinion 
of a group of engineers in whom I have full 
faith—an opinion which appears to be shared 
by most independent engineers whose dis- 
cussions have come to my attention. 

The Commission's engineers found a val- 
ley-like section of the American mainland 
running across Massena Point, where there 
is no important development and the land 
has comparatively little economic value. 
They propose that instead of building the 
dam in deep water, it be erected on the dry 
land of Massena Point. They would dredge 
this valley-like sectio.. of Massena Point to 
form a new bed for the river, leaving enough 
earth between the dam and the dredged 
portion to keep the water out until the work 
is completed. Then it would be a compara- 
tively simple matter to demolish the earthen 
walls and allow the water to seek its new 
channel. 

Our Commission was not charged directly 
with the task of determining who should 
construct the project. It was directed to 
ascertain whether the State could construct 
it economically, through a power authority, 
and it found that the State could. There 
seems to be a little misunderstanding here 
and there as to the method of finance which 
the Commission had in mind. Occasionally 
somebody remarks that the taxpayers 
should not be asked to raise a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, more or less, when private capi- 
tal could just as well provide the money. So 
far as I am aware, nobody has any idea that 
the taxpayers will invest a hundred million 
dollars, or even a hundred dollars, in the 
project unless they do it as individual in- 
vestors who, of their own free will, pur- 
chase bonds because they are convinced that 
the bonds are good investments. 
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What the Commission recommends is 
that the State should create a corporation, 
which would function in almost every way 
exactly like any corporation engaged in the 
business of generating electricity. The out- 
standing differences would be that the di- 
rectors, or trustees, would be appointed by 
the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and therefore would be re- 
sponsible to the delegated representatives of 
the people, to whom they would report an- 
nually, and that the chief assets of the cor- 
poration would be held by it only in trust, 
remaining the property of the people of the 
State. 

Since the money for the project would be 
raised by the sale of bonds, without contri- 
bution from the taxpayers or pledging of the 
State’s credit, before such bonds could be 
sold the entire undertaking would have to 
be placed on an economically sound basis. 
That does not mean a money-making basis. 
It means simply that the power authority 
must provide means by which, beyond the 
shadow of a reasonable doubt, it would re- 
ceive every year enough money to pay all of 
its current expenses, make necessary repairs 
and replacements, pay the interest on the 
bonds as it came due, and pay the principal 
within a reasonable time. This reasonable 
time has been placed at 50 years, the average 
lifetime of such a plant. 

The St. Lawrence River can be developed 
for power production. Such development, 
however, would serve no useful purpose un- 
less there is use for the power, and unless it 
is known definitely that the power can be 
made available for that use. The Commis- 
sion was directed to find out if the power 
authority method is practicable. It is prac- 
ticable, of course, only if the power authority 
can know, before raising its money, where it 
will sell the power. 

The Commission’s marketing board was 
told to find out if the power is needed, if it 
can be sold, and if it can be sold at a price 


partment of Agriculture, during the European 
corn borer quarantine season, at Kittery 
bridge increased from 124,000 in 1925 to 183,- 
000 in 1930, or 47 per cent. 
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As a result of figures compiled from ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the Maine Publicity 
Bureau to people who had registered with 
that Bureau, the average per capita expendi- 
ture of the tourist has increased from $77.49 
in 1925 to $96.84 in 1930. The surprising fea- 
ture of this is that in 1930, which was a de- 
pression year, the average per capita expen- 
diture exceded that of any previous year, 
even the boom year of 1929. 

All these figures show that the tourist in- 
dustry is one that is progressive and steady 
in growth and one that is fairly depression- 
proof. It is for these reasons that the Maine 
Development Commission has no hesitancy 
in asking cities and towns to contribute out 
of their tax money for advertising, as all 
this money goes for a purpose which is bring- 
ing real dollar value to the State of Maine, 
the benefit of which spreads into every com- 
munity. z 


that would make power authority bonds 
acceptable to investors. 

Business men can not pay more for their 
stock in trade than they would have to pay 
for similar materials purchased elsewhere. 
That is, the State must sell this power, at the 
places where it is to be used, for at least as 
low a price as the cost of generating equiva- 
lent power by other methods at those same 
places. 


v 


For various technical reasons the study 
made by the marketing experts was far from 
simple. In the first place St. Lawrence 
power could not possibly be made available 
before 1937. The marketing staff had to 
Study the progress made in the past and 
the scientific advances now in the laboratory 
Stage, and on the basis of these to try to 
forecast how much it will cost to generate 
electricity six years from now. The cost is 
never quite the same in any two plants. Of 
course, no one knows exactly how much of 
the power from the St. Lawrence would be 
used in each locality. That makes it im- 
possible to tell exactly what it would cost to 
get the power to that locality or what it 
would cost to produce equivalent power if 
St. Lawrence power were not used. 

One more of the difficulties in the way of 
getting any definite figures is the matter of 
load factor. The electrical company is 
obliged to maintain equipment to generate, 
transmit, and distribute the greatest amount 
of electricity that its entire group of cus- 
tomers may use during any 10 seconds of the 
year, but it gets money only for the elec- 
tricity it sells. The expense goes on almost 
unchanged, whether or not the plant is 
producing electricity for sale. 

Domestic consumers use on the average be- 
tween 15 and 25 per cent of the current that 
the electrical company must always be pre- 
pared to generate for them. It is domestic 
consumers that the State is trying to help 
in its study of the St. Lawrence. 

But if the St. Lawrence power were gen- 
erated and distributed entirely to house- 
holders, the cost of the electricity would be 
from four to seven times the theoretical low 
cost. The only way to use such power as 
the St. Lawrence would produce, to good 
advantage, is to sell it to some customer or 
group of customers who could use as nearly 
as possible all the current that the plant 
was equipped to turn out. 
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These things and many others formed the 
background of the very complete study made 
by the Marketing Board, and resulted in 
their conclusions. For present purposes it 
is enough that under certain conditions it 
was found possible to deliver St. Lawrence 
power anywhere in the State for less than 
other power could be generated. The direct 
Saving in cost runs as low as one mill a 
kilowatt-hour at the longer distances from 
the site, and becomes somewhat greater in 
the case of communities nearer the St. 
Lawrence. 


Factors Involved 
In Fixing Rates 
For Insurance 


By 
Joseph J. Magrath 
Chief of Rating Bureau, 
Insurance Department, 
State of New York 


T is a function of the State Insurance De- 
partment to see to it that insurance rates 
are reasonable and adequate, and, fur- 

ther, that there is no unfair discrimination 
between assureds exposed to hazards of es- 
sentially the same character. 

The insurance business is peculiar in that 
it is only possible to determine the proper cost 
or premium rate to be charged the public, 
by means of a combination of the experience 
results of a majority of the insurance com- 
panies or preferably all of the insurance com- 
panies. 

The law therefore recognizes the right of 
insurance companies to combine through rat- 
ing organizations for the purpose of making 
rates or, in other words, fixing the price to be 
charged by the members of that organiza- 
tion. In view of the fact that these organ- 
izations, through eliminating competition, 
may become price-fixing organizations operat- 
ing to the detriment of the public, the Legis- 
lature has seen fit to confer upon the Super- 
intendent of maaan the right to -order 
modifications in rates. 

In view of the fact that it would likewise 
be detrimental to the insuring public to have 
the insurance companies, either for competi- 
tive reasons or otherwise, charge premium 
rates that would be inadequate to meet the 
obligations assumed under the contracts, the 
Superintendent of Insurance is also em- 
powered to order increases in premium rates 
when he deems them necessary. 

There is undoubtedly a disposition in many 
quarters to view insurance, especially those 
coverages which are required through statu- 
tory or other compulsion, as a necessary evil. 
This view is unfair to the insurance business 
and the splendid function it serves in alleviat- 
ing the distress that follows in the path of 
disaster. 

Insurance has time and again satisfactorily 
served to remedy the social ills that follow 
in the wake of our highly industrialized 
civilzation. It is now being looked to from 
mahy quarters as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, and it is not at all unikely that it will 
be found successful in that direction. It is 
also conceivable that it may be found the 
remedy for many other disasters of a local 
and national character that are not at the 
present time guarded against in that manner 
except for a scattered few who are extremely 
prudent, 

It may be of interest to note at this point 
that unemployment insurance, as conducted 
privately or by the State, has expanded 
throughout the world during the past 12 
years from a total of 5,000,000 persons so 
protected, to a present total of 50,000,000. 
The United States has by no means been the 
pioneer in matters of social insurance, but 
rather has adopted many of its reforms from 
the operations in other nations. 
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